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King Christian X of Denmark and Iceland 


1912-1937 
By Artruur G. Hass6 


N THE MORNING of May 15, 1912, a message reached 
Copenhagen that King Frederik VIII had died in Hamburg. 

On the afternoon of the same day Prime Minister Klaus 
Berntsen proclaimed the succession to the Crown of the late monarch’s 
eldest son as Christian X. This year the King, now sixty-seven years 
old, can look back upon a reign spanning over a quarter of a century, 
twenty-five eventful years filled with the dangers and_ difficulties 
brought on first by the World War and then by the economic crises. 
A few days after his accession to the throne, Christian X invited 
all the members of the Rigsdag to Amalienborg palace, greeted them, 
and spoke to each one individually. T'wenty years later the radical 
Edvard Brandes wrote of this gathering that evidently “the King 
desired to initiate natural and friendly relations between himself and 
all the chosen representatives of the people, regardless of what party 
‘ach one belonged to. There is no doubt that this sense of solidarity has 
inspired the King throughout all the twenty years that have now 
passed. He has wanted to be a constitutional monarch, respecting that 
foundation of the realm upon which the royal power and the authority 
of the legislative body both rest.” The most striking proof of how 
successful Christian X has been in building up this solidarity with his 
people and their representatives is the declaration made by Denmark’s 
Socialist Prime Minister not long ago. Mr. Stauning said that the 
question of a republic had no significance in this country at present, 
and that in view of the various political currents in Europe, he saw 
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in the constitutional mon- 
archy a safeguard for 
democracy. 

The King reads much 
and takes pains to master 
thoroughly the import of 
all the laws and regula- 
tions to which he affixes 
his signature. He keeps 
posted on all important 
questions regarding per- 
sonnel, and often sur- 
prises his ministers by his 
insight into the larger 
issues of administration. 
His Majesty is extremely 
active, and there are few 
things that happen within 
the limits of his realm 
without his being aware of 
them—especially if they 
relate to the policies of 
social legislation. 

But even when the King 
has burned midnight oil 

King Christian X of Denmark and Iceland over affairs of State or 
over his diary, he is always 

up early and takes his first ride before breakfast. He is an excellent 
horseman, and all through the winter the people of Copenhagen can 
see him riding through the streets no matter whether it is freezing, 
snowing, or raining. Himself an early riser, he likes to see his busy 
people going to their daily work before eight in the morning. Nor 
is it only the capital that he is familiar with from his own observation. 
Every summer he sails with the royal yacht Dannebrog round about in 
Danish waters, visits the harbors on the different coasts, and lands 
on even the smallest islands. He knows the country from Skagen, 
where his summer home Klitgaarden is situated, to the southern 
boundary. Like his predecessors he has visited his other kingdom, 
Iceland, as well as the Faroes, and not only that, but he is the first 
Danish monarch to set his foot on the soil of Greenland. Christian X 
is fond of sailing, occasionally enters his cutter in the races, and 
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often wins. He also likes hunting and is a good shot. By constantly 
going among his people he has won a degree of popularity in the 
widest circles which is probably not equalled by any other monarch 
now living. People have learned to appreciate him, not only as a king, 
but as a man. 

Queen Alexandrine, through forty years of married life, has been 
a loyal and sympathetic helpmeet to her husband and a good friend to 
their sons, Crown Prince Frederik and Prince Knud. She is interested 
in a variety of things, literature, flowers, music, and practical affairs. 
She is an excellent manager of the household matters pertaining to a 
royal palace. The King and Queen have been happy to see both their 
sons married, the most recent royal wedding being that of Crown 
Prince Frederik to Princess Ingrid of Sweden. Prince Knud and 
his wife Princess Calma (Caroline Mathilde) have a little daughter, 
Princess Elisabeth, who seems to have found a devoted playmate 
in her royal grandfather. 

The greatest hour in the life of the King—and in the history of 
Denmark during his reign—was, however, on that mild grey day with 
gleams of warm sunshine when he rode on a white horse over the 
Kongeaa into the recovered land of South Jutland thus fulfilling an 
ancient prophecy, and it is as King of the Reunion that he will be 
remembered in ages to come. 


Children Giving Flowers to the King on His Birthday at Sorgenfri Palace, Lyngby 










































Johannes Jorgensen 


By Emu FREDERIKSEN 





Johannes Jérgensen, who last November was honored on his 
seventieth birthday, celebrates this summer the fiftieth anniversary 
of his authorship. In spite of the fact that some of his most distin- 
guished work is his verse, which cannot be fully appreciated except 
by those who read it in the original, he is probably the living Danish 
author most widely known abroad. 





N HIS seventieth birthday, November 6, 1936, the poet 
Johannes Jérgensen was presented with the freedom of his 
native town of Svendborg in southern Fyn. In an impressive 

ceremony at the ‘Town Hall, he was handed a diploma beautifully 

inscribed on fine vellum and bound in leather ornamented with gold. 

The people of Svendborg wished to thank the poet who has so fre- 

quently and so beautifully expressed his love for the little town. They 

wished to do homage to the master of the Danish language. They wished 
to emphasize the essential solidarity between the Dane with his blithe, 
sensitive spirit and the land of his fathers. Johannes Jérgensen re- 
turned thanks by reading a poem in which he expresses one of the basic 
sentiments of his verse, that deep and simple emotion which is embodied 

in the words: to feel oneself at home. The poem is a memory from a 

summer visit to the town of his childhood. He was wandering one day 

through the woods around Svendborg. It was a quiet, golden afternoon, 
and the stock-dove was cooing. All at once the poet felt as though he 
had become young again, a boy of eighteen, newly awakened to life in 
that place in the world for which Nature had intended him. And he felt 
then that he had found his own country once more, that he was home. 

But the poem was written one January day in Assisi—down in 
central Italy in the city of St. Francis, one of the religious capitals of 

Europe. In Assisi also Johannes Jérgensen is an honorary citizen. He 

received the honor there thirteen years earlier than in Svendborg. 

Shortly after the Fascists came into power he was asked to send 

Mussolini the French, Italian, and English translations of the books in 

which he had described Franciscan Italy and told the lives of Italian 

saints, especially of St. Francis. Then, one day in May 1923, it was 
rather informally announced to him that on account of his famous works 

about the Old Italy, the New Italy would henceforth consider him a 

child of the city of Assisi. 
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Thus Johannes Jorgensen holds the freedom of two European cities. 
Not only poetically and symbolically, but in the strictly legal sense, he 
belongs in a peculiar way to both Denmark and Italy. 

It took him barely twenty years to become an Italian. He first went 
to Italy in the summer of 1894. Before that time, he had, as poet and 
journalist in Copenhagen, written several volumes of verse and a 
number of short, lyrical novels in the decadent style. As critic he had 
been the leader of a little school of idealistic poets and had edited a 
magazine for art and literature. He came to Italy direct from Svend- 


Johannes Jérgensen in His Study at Assisi 


borg. Shortly before leaving home, he had written a poem to one of his 
literary brethren who had preceded him across the Alps and who had 
sent a poetic greeting home to him. Jérgensen’s poem—which has 
echoes of Shelley’s “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty”—is a tribute to 
“beauty born of Danish soil and ripened in the southern summer.” It is 
a vision of “the land beyond the perils of the world,” where the birds 
sing more beautifully, where the light is a source of more vigorous life 
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than all the memories and dreams of the foggy North can give—a land 
of love and happiness, where longing and reality are one. 

But it was certainly not the realization of this vision that met 
JéOrgensen in Italy. He arrived at Assisi in the glowing heat of July 
and spent the vintage season in a primitive country town, La Rocca, in 
the Apennines. But he met no romance. He did, however, witness the 
pilgrimage of the pious Italian peasants to the church where St. Francis 
is buried. And he lived in religious discussions with two friends, a 
Danish Jew who the year before had been baptized and received into 
the Catholic Church in the Cathedral of Florence, and a Franciscan 
friar of Dutch birth, confessor to the international pilgrims at Assisi 
and parish priest of La Rocca. He discovered the Italy of the peasants 
and monks, the land of poverty and piety, where the memory of 
St. Francis’s realization of the gospel was—and is—a living reality. 

A year and a half later, when he had returned home to Copenhagen, 
he went over to Catholicism. A German Jesuit catechized him and 
received him on February 16, 1896, into the Catholic Church. 

When after years of religious unrest and seeking, a man finally 
arrives at a definite conviction, many are likely to consider his spiritual] 
development at an end. This point of view was common in the fanati- 
‘ally freethinking literary circles of the North at the close of the last 
century. When Johannes Jérgensen became a Catholic, it was said 
ironically that he had “ended up in the bosom of the one true church.” 
This has proved to be an entirely mistaken view. On the contrary, it 
was not until after his conversion to Catholicism that his spiritual life 
began to develop. In his rambling, searching life before conversion, he 
had discovered just how vain it is to wish “to create a religion for 
oneself.” For those who have the time and the means and the desire to 
rise above reality by contemplation, it may very well be extremely 
interesting; and in the history of literature this is periodically the ultra- 
modern thing to do—especially in sentimentalizing and hyper-estheti- 
‘al epochs. But it is as though a poet who writes nature lyrics were to 
make his own climate, interfere at random in the play of the elements, 
and manufacture for himself an idealistic nature. Perhaps this is pre- 
cisely the poet’s function; perhaps a poet must needs do just that. 
Nevertheless it is a hopeless undertaking. A healthy instinct for Nature 
accepts her as she is and adapts itself to her. A healthy piety adheres to 
a definite confession and builds its divine worship and its moral life 
upon that. 

In his early youth Johannes Jorgensen had himself been an impas- 
sioned nature poet, who in a pictorially and rhythmically refined style 
had fashioned “the landscapes of his soul’; and in intellectual lyrics he 
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had expressed his religious 

fancies. It was precisely his 

sense of reality which drove 

him out of this estheticism 

and into Catholicism. It 

was by virtue of his respect 

for the realities that he 

broke through the literary 

and cultural prejudices, 

programs, and fronts which 

dominated Danish _litera- 

ture in the Nineties. He 

secured no following, cre- 

ated no movement. In the 

intellectual life of the 

North he was the sole rep- 

resentative of the great but 

almost unknown world of 

Catholicism. His success 

was due to the energetic de- 

velopment of his intellec- 

Johannes Jorgensen in the Garden of Castello tual and moral life and to 

Terria with the Greccio Mountains in the the growth of his literary 

Background gift. He became a student 

to acquire knowledge of re- 

ligion and of the history of religion. He subjected himself to a disci- 

pline to purify his poetical instrument. His horizon was broadened and 

he found many fields to work in as lyric poet, as novelist, as travel 

writer and biographer, as essayist and polemist, as author of little 

devotional tracts in the style of the medieval legend, as journalist, 

writing now on art and now on labor strikes, contributing now literary 

criticism and now descriptions of the Catholic liturgy. Besides this he 

produced translations of Italian legends about St. Francis, of English 

and French Catholic novels, of Latin hymns, and of German mystical 
writings. 

It is only the smaller part of this prolific authorship that can be 
‘alled creative literature. But everything that he has written is in the 
purest Danish of our time. His writing is distinguished by its combi- 
nation of intellectual clarity and emotional purity, both of which are 
the result of constant simplification. With the most scrupulous exact- 
ness he uses the fewest possible linguistic means to express that which 
lives only between the lines, preferably that which cannot be clothed in 
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words. He is a master of potent suggestion. His remarkable mastery 
has been attained by a union of asceticism and refinement. As poet he 
has relinquished much to become the perfect artist for his mission: to 
produce a vibration in the soul by bringing it in contact with the invisi- 
ble, the unutterable, with that which only is what it is through man’s 
faith in a personal divinity. 

The chief works in Johannes Jérgensen’s long row of more than 
seventy volumes, large and small, are his two biographies of Italian 
saints, his autobiography, and his lyric poetry. It seems rather para- 
doxical that it should be a lone Catholic author from freethinking and 
Protestant Denmark who has given the world one of the most read 
biographies of St. Francis. It is equally strange that he should have 
been able, with his work on St. Catherine of Siena, to give the impetus 
to modern study of this medieval prophetess; the research is now being 
continued by many learned scholars in France and Italy. Around this 
book on St. Francis he has grouped some lesser but yet very beautiful 
and impressive works, chief among them Pilgrimsbogen, a book about 
spring rambles in the blue mountains of Franciscan Italy. But curiously 
enough there is more of deep personal feeling in the book about 
St. Catherine. It has a prologue in a fascinating little book on the 
young Goethe, which is a farewell to the Germanic scene and to profane 
love, a farewell to Johannes Jérgensen’s own Nordic youth; he wrote 
it just before he left Denmark and settled down in Italy to write the 
life of St. Catherine. Johannes Jérgensen’s whole authorship has been 
dearly bought with the sacrifice of personal happiness in the service of 
the ideal—a service often weak, timid, restless, divided, and defective, 
but also loyal and contrite. The book which has no doubt cost him most 
is the biography, at once scholarly and poetic, of St. Catherine. The 
personal inspiration of this work is his worship of womanhood and 
love, which he could not win in life but only depict with his art. 

His portraits of the two Italian saints have made him the most 
famous Danish writer in the Latin world after H. C. Andersen. 
Theological societies in Siena and Assisi, the Institut de France in 
Paris, the Royal Academy of Belgium, and the University of Louvain 
have awarded him membership and the degree of doctor of philosophy 
honoris causa. 

When his third main work, his autobiography Mit Livs Legende 
(The Legend of my Life) was translated into English, Johannes 
Jérgensen was made an honorary member of the American Mark 
Twain Society. The French title of the book is Le Pélerinage de ma vie 
(The Pilgrimage of my Life). And it is appropriate, for the main 
theme of the book is his transformation through Catholicism from a 
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Scandinavian into an Italian. But the Danish title is still better. A 
Danish freethinker once made fun of it: “After all, he hasn’t been 
‘canonized yet!’ But the word “legend” means that this autobiography 
is the story of a life which has been guided step by step by the finger of 
God, has been determined point by point by purely spiritual powers, 
from the depths of the human heart, from the soul of the universe, by 
the word and revelations of Divine Providence. Johannes Jorgensen 
wrote this book when he was fifty as a companion piece to some stories 
that he had written when he was twenty-five. These youthful stories 
illustrate an idea which was common to the young Scandinavian natu- 
ralists of the Eighties and Nineties when Jérgensen began to write: that 
the description of things and events for their own sake was sufficient 
content for a work of literature, that life was directed by an inherent 
rational purpose, and that this purpose was immediately obvious from 
reality when artistically rendered. When Jérgensen became a Catholic, 
he considered it his duty to oppose this idea. According to his new con- 
ception, the world order was transcendental, beyond reality. After 
being twenty years a Catholic, however, he returned to the idea of his 
youth. But he interpreted it differently: “Man goes where in his inmost 
self he desires to go.” To live esthetically is to seek companionship with 
the human; to live religiously is to seek companionship with the divine. 
The religious man approaches God 
through an ethical struggle in 
which he endeavors to die to him- 
self. God’s providence takes the 
place of the human will to live, and 
thus a man’s destiny is a revelation 
of his relation to God. 

This is the philosophy of life to 
which Johannes Jorgensen has 
given expression in the most re- 
markable work in Danish memoir 
literature. How modern and uni- 
versally religious it is will be plain 
to all. 

Johannes JOoOrgensen’s fourth 
main work is his verse, his purely 
lyrical writing. This is naturally 
almost unknown outside of Den- 
mark. A selection of his early verse 

A Recesit Photograph of has been translated into German, 
Johannes Jorgensen and several of his poems have been 
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done into French prose; but only those who understand Danish can 
feel the intimate tone of his verse, the simple perfection in his expres- 
sion of lucid, melancholy ideas and deep, spiritual moods. In his first 
youth he used a profusion of fantastic images and a rhetorical style. 
Later he cultivated those short suggestive combinations of words which 
communicate as though by magic his lofty thought and mystical feel- 
ings. He has continued to strive for the uttermost simplicity, almost 
banality of expression and for an entirely imageless style. The most 
commonplace words and expressions of the language are made to serve 
as windows in the shell of reality around a kernel of pure spirit. 
Johannes Jorgensen has written many very brief poems. But he has 
also frequently given form to a large vision, a profound idea, by com- 
posing a series of brief, intense, emotional poems on a single theme. A 
very beautiful long poem is his De Profundis in memory of Paul 
Verlaine—a counterpart to Swinburne’s Ave atque Vale on the death 
of Baudelaire. The main theme is expressed in this stanza: 

Nat og Dag og Lyst og Néd 

er som Taage, der forgaar 


iden Stund, da Sjelen staar 
nogen for Guds T jener Déd. 


(Night and day and joy and need 
are like mists that disappear 

in the hour when the soul stands 
naked before God’s servant Death.) 


And the whole poem is a fantasy on the mood embodied in these few 
words. 

In a prose story Den yderste Dag (The Day of Judgment) he has 
given a magnificent apocalyptic formulation of the same theme. When 
this short novel was translated into French, it provided a French archi- 
tect with the inspiration for a modern church which should express the 
same mood and style as he found in the story. Another great central 
poem in Johannes Jérgensen’s work is called Julestjernen (The 
Christmas Star). It consists of five shorter poems. The first expresses 
the feeling of infinity experienced in regarding the firmament and the 
starry host; the second the feeling of loneliness that arises from the 
thought that no other sphere is like this earth; thé third the expectation 
that a star will appear over the earth which must be understood and 
followed—as the three wise men saw and followed the star; the fourth 
voices the belief that every man has his star, the rays of which may 
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perhaps point to a road leading through loneliness and ignominy, but in 
which it is necessary to put implicit trust: 


Hold ud, du Stjernepilgrim 
paa Ve; til Bethlehem, 

du er paa Ve} til Lykken, 
du er paa Vejen hjem. 


(Keep on, thou pilgrim of the star 
on the road to Bethlehem, 

thou art on the road to happiness, 
thou art on the road home.) 


For the road of the star of life through existence, says the poet in con- 
clusion, is a road which leads, indeed, away from the cradle at mother’s 
side and out into the infinity of the world, but which also always leads 
homeward to mother again. A mother who is not afraid to give life to 
a human being will also dare to believe that that being has his star; and 
while she desires that her child may go out into life, she always looks for 
him to return home again to her. And that is how God loves mankind. 

One of the friends of Johannes Jérgensen’s youth, a learned historian 
of literature and a psychologist, who has remained a freethinker, has 
said that this poem gives expression to what there is of religious feeling 
in every serious human being. But with that he has also stated the 
significance of Johannes JOrgensen in Danish poetry: by adhering to 
a dogmatic confession he has preserved that deep piety which anti- 
dogmatism and anti-confessionalism have, at least in Danish intellectual 
life, done much to weaken and put to silence. It is not difficult to see the 
connection between Johannes J6rgensen and the great Danish writers 
of the past, H. C. Andersen and Paludan-Miiller, Ingemann and 
Kierkegaard. His paradoxical method of preserving the traditional 
inspiration of the literature was to do what no other Danish poet before 
him had done. As a Catholic poet and because he is a Catholic, he is the 
last great idealist in Danish literature. 


This article was written by Mr. Frederiksen for the Review in Danish 
and has been translated from the author’s manuscript by J. B. C. Watkins. 





Can Sweden Evolve a Population Policy? 


By Atva Myrpau 


Three years ago a book entitled Crisis in the Population Problem 
by Alva and Gunnar Myrdal precipitated a discussion in which 
leading psychologists, sociologists, economists, clergymen, and Gov- 
ernment members have taken part. The discussion has not been con- 
fined to Sweden, but has spread to the neighboring countries. In the 
present article, written for the Review, Mrs. Myrdal tries to answer 
some of the questions which she and her husband raised by their book. 


: ORTUNATE SWEDEN” has her crisis too. While her high 
standard of living is being lauded the world over and her social 
democracy is being stabilized by the cooperation of ever increas- 

ing groups of the population, this optimistic progress is menaced by a 

fate which neither the material nor the political culture alone seems 

able to master——the population crisis. Our constructive work suddenly 
loses its value for the future when we see how the population of our 
country is doomed to dwindle rapidly away. 

Hence the problem of population—in its new aspect the problem 
of under-population—dominates much of the discussion of social 
questions in Sweden today. Ever since the close of the World War, 
it has been possible, in view of the downward curve of the birth rate, to 
predict an imminent decline in population. England and Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, the Baltic countries, Norway, and Sweden 
have all outstripped France, which about a hundred years ago led the 
countries of Western Europe in ‘the limitation of children. In 1927 
Sweden had the lowest birth rate in international statistics: 16 births 
per 1,000 people. Since then this figure has dropped still further and 
has stabilized below 14 per 1,000 from and including 1933. 

Since the death rate—and especially the infant death rate—is rela- 
tively low in Sweden, these figures alone are not sufficient to indicate 
the impending depopulation. If instead we apply the reproduction 
index suggested by Kuczynski as a measure of the degree to which 
a population renews itself, we find that already in 1925 Sweden had 
fallen short of the figure necessary for each generation to replace itself 
by another equally large. Every 1,000 newly born girls have now, 
according to this index, the prospect of bearing in their turn only about 
750 girls. In fact the net reproduction figure was 709 in 1933. Since 
each generation is thus being replaced by a new one not even three- 
quarters as large, the downward slope of the population curve is very 
sharp. 
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Although the specialists had been aware of the necessary conse- 
quences of this trend for decades, their prediction had no repercussions 
in the world of politics until it had become concrete and perceptible to 
the ordinary man. As long as the decline in the birth rate is being offset 
by the decrease in the death rate, and as long as the children born in 
the last years of high birth rates just prior to the World War are still 
becoming parents, the trend here indicated is not manifest as a visible 
deficit. But now the decrease in the number of children is becoming 
apparent to all; schools are beginning to close. The reduction in popula- 
tion will soon be still more obvious; at the beginning of the World War 
about 130,000 children were born annually as against 85,000 now. 

This decline in the birth rate will make itself felt particularly in the 
age distribution of the population. At the present time the survivors 
of the large pre-war families are the middle-aged, productive forces 
of society. With few old people and few children to provide for, they 
enjoy at present a considerable rise in the standard of living. But ina 
few years many of them will be old and will have to be supported in 
their turn by a much smaller number of younger people. It has been 
estimated that where there were twelve persons in the productive ages 
at the end of the nineteenth century, there will be only three or four 
in the nineteen-seventies. 

It is, however, not only this unfavorable age distribution that alarms 
the Swedish people. There is also something psychologically oppressive 
in the prospect of a world ruled by the old. At present our whole 
democracy is borne up by a generation of men and women of middle 
age—the Government, for instance, is composed largely of people 
around fifty. We regard this as an essential condition of our healthy 
and enterprising democratic administration. An entirely different 
mentality would ensue with the domination of septuagenarians. 

Moreover, the whole economic system of Western Europe is based on 
expansion. A contracting domestic economy presents quite a different 
—and a narrower—field for technical development, initiative, and 
investment. The economists are giving us the more theoretical descrip- 
tions of the harmful effects, while the people themselves face this 
outlook for the future with a feeling of distaste. 

A year or two ago the problem became the subject of general dis- 
cussion. It has consequently been treated differently from most popu- 
lation problems. In other countries all radical discussion has dealt with 
the dangers of “over-population.” Radicalism has identified itself with 
Neo-Malthusianism. The danger of over-population, however, does not 
seem reasonable in civilized states with increasingly widespread birth 
control. On the other hand, the typical way of combatting the perils of 
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under-population has been the attempt of the dictator countries to 
augment the population by coercive measures. In Sweden neither of 
these narrow-minded attitudes has prevailed. Instead, Sweden has— 
and in this respect only France offers a parallel—treated the popula- 
tion question democratically, not dictatorially. The goal of this policy 
has been to maintain the population as far as possible at its present 
level and not to increase it. 

In practice this implies two important political considerations. In a 
democratic country voluntary parenthood based on birth control must 
be taken for granted; no population policy could be built on ignorance 
and coercion. Sexual ignorance and bounties for the bearing of children 
would result mainly in large families in those groups of the population 
least desirable as parents. 

What is more important, perhaps, is that a positive population policy 
demands a common responsibility, demands social reforms, demands 
economic equalization. As a result of thorough statistical studies of the 
additional expenses that children entail in a family, it has been gen- 
erally conceded by various factions that the community as a whole 
must help to bear these extra costs which would otherwise be an 
unreasonable burden on the individual family. Bounties for children 
are not desired, but an effort will be made to “restore the balance of 
wealth” which now inclines so appreciably to the advantage of the 
childless. 

It is hardly possible to regard this matter optimistically, especially 
in view of the most recent statistical investigations as to the number 
of children necessary in the individual families to maintain the popula- 
tion level. Starting out with the Swedish marriage rate and then sub- 
tracting the 10 per cent naturally sterile marriages and an additional 
15 per cent, approximately, which become sterile after one or two 
children or for some other reason do not have any more, we find that 
the remaining families would have to adjust themselves to having 
four children. When we know that in those sections of the population 
in which birth control is consciously practised, parents have instead 
adjusted themselves to a two-child or even a one-child system, the 
necessary changes seem appallingly great. 

The political atmosphere at the close of the depression period was 
charged with anxiety over this population problem. As a result of 
motions from a majority of the parties in the Riksdag, a Population 
Commission consisting of scientific experts and representatives of the 
four major parties was appointed in the spring of 1935. This Com- 
mission has since worked in several committees and in January 1937 
their ninth report appeared. All the reports have been unanimous. 
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These reports have taken stock of the entire Swedish social policy from 
the population standpoint. Two paths are suggested for the work of 
reform. The one is socio-pedagogical, especially parent education. The 
other is socio-political—“far-reaching reforms in the matter of the 
distribution of income among classes and families.” 

This Commission is dividing the problem into three parts. Two have 
already been dealt with. The first has resulted in a series of recommen- 
dations for the security of mothers: free obstetrical care, free pre- 
natal care and medical examination for the child, a maternity grant of 
75 kronor for extra expenses at the birth of the child, an allowance of 
300 kronor to needy mothers, an increase in the wage paid to civil 
servants during the period of idleness before and after the birth of the 
child, housekeeping loans to young married couples, and a higher tax 
differentiation based on the number of children. | 

The second division deals with the social and legal sexual problem. 
The Commission recommends non-interference with birth control, the 
spread of sex education, the repeal of the law against birth control 
propaganda, the facilitation of medical abortion, and the passing of 
laws to permit and regulate the sterilization of the eugenically unfit. 

The third division aims at a wider distribution of the burden of 
caring for children: free, wholesome school meals, free school supplies, 
school shoes and the like; scholarships for practical and academic 
professional training; many State supported nursery schools, and 
also occasionally cash contributions to particularly large families in 
country districts where it would not be easy for them to take advantage 
of these generous measures adopted by the government for the benefit 
of children. There is practically no stigma of poor relief attached to 
these aids. No proof of need is required. They are given equally to all. 
The idea of poor relief has thus been eliminated from the social pro- 
gramme, which is being increasingly directed towards the preservation 
of humanity. 

The greatest of all the social reforms, however, has to do with the 
providing of homes. Several administrations have already appro- 
priated many million kronor for houses for large families. Model 
dwellings are rented out with government rebates of 30 per cent for 
three children, 40 per cent for four children, and 50 per cent for five 
children. The reductions do not go beyond this, since it is not considered 
desirable to give awards for very large families. The whole object 
has been to reach a stable and reliable section of the population where 
the cost of children certainly lowers the standard of living unfairly in 
comparison with that of the childless, but where there is no poor relief 
clientele. It is characteristic of this national psychological solution that 
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these houses are called “sun courts,” and that the new movement in 
Sweden for more generously equipped playgrounds started in con- 
nection with these houses, which thus became especially attractive. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about the Swedish method of 
dealing with the population problem is that it is at once radical and 
positive. With all the newly aroused popular interest, there has been 
no attempt to step backward in civilization: there have been almost 
no suggestions for solving the problem by sexual ignorance—that is 
to say, by unwanted children—and almost no suggestions for forcing 
“the women back to the home.” Cutting off the married women from 
following their inclination to work or their need to contribute to the 
family income would not create any better conditions for children and 
family life. 

We desire a new adjustment that shall be in harmony with the times, 
and yet the entire people fears that the attempt may be in vain. We 
like to think that also in a democratic country we can work up a com- 
mon enthusiasm for the future of our children, but perhaps it is 








too late. The necessary economic sacrifices would have to be made by 
the childless and by those with few children. All that we have to count 
on is a social responsibility voluntarily assumed by them. Politically 
the childless are in the majority, and consequently the future of the 
Swedish people depends on the solidarity of those who have nothing to 
gain. Will it be strong enough to stand the strain é 





Norway’s Population Problem 
By Gunnar JAHN 


HE POPULATION problem of Norway, as elsewhere in 
Western Europe, in the United States of America, and many 
other countries, is the problem of the recent decreasing birth- 
‘ate which will have influence upon the future population, its growth 
and age composition. But this decreasing birth-rate, evident as it is, 
has up to now had no visible effect on the actual population problem, 
which is the problem of finding work for all adult people. In a 
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time when the problem of employment is of overwhelming importance, 
neither the man in the street nor the politician bothers himself with 
the future. That is the reason why the population problem does not 
play any role in actual politics in Norway. But even if that is so, 
the problem is there, and it is of importance to be aware of the facts 
which are at the background of that problem. 

As everybody knows, the birth-rate began to decline in the 1880s 
in some of the Western European countries. In Norway this movement 
did not set in until the end of the last century. In 1900 the birth-rate 
was still about 30 per thousand, but in the first fourteen years of this 
century it declined, and just before the war was 25 per thousand. 
During the war and the first three years after the war, the birth-rate 
was more stable. It decreased in the years 1914-1922 from 25.12 to 
23.34. From 1922 onward the decline has been a steady one, and every 
new year up to 1935 has shown a lower birth-rate than the preceding 
year. In 1935 the birth-rate was 14.55 per thousand. That is in brief 
the history of the declining birth-rate of Norway, which means that 
the number of births has gone down from 63,000 in 1922 to 42,000 
in 1935. 

In this period the death-rate has also decreased. The death-rate was 
15 per thousand at the beginning of this century, it was 13.5 in 1914, 
12 in 1922, and 10 in 1935. But as this decline is less than the 
decline of the birth-rate—one-third against one-half—the natural 
growth of the population has been declining during this period. The 
natural increase of the population was at the beginning of this century 
15 per thousand; in 1934, 13.5; in 1922, 12; and in 1935, 4.2 per 
thousand. In former years the natural increase did not give a true 
picture of the real increase, this being influenced by the emigration 
which at times, as in the first ten years of this century, was of very great 
importance. In later years, however, the emigration, partly due to the 
restrictions on immigration, partly to the economic situation in oversea 
countries, has come to an end, and now the difference between the 
natural and the real increase is insignificant. 

A yearly increase of 4.2 per thousand is, compared with pre-war 
figures, very low, but this rate of increase is in itself sufficient, the 
natural resources of Norway taken into consideration. The question 
is, however, if this increase also will be the increase of the future. In 
order to get an answer to this question we must ask ourselves: what does 
a birth-rate of 14.6 mean—or more exactly: is the number of children 
born of married couples sufficient to maintain the present rate of 
increase in the future? In order to answer this question we must be 
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aware of the conditions under which an increase of the population is 
possible. These conditions are that every generation must at least 
reproduce itself, and as the reproduction primarily depends on the 
women, we may give the conditions the following form: If a population 
shall maintain its number, the girls born in one year within this popu- 
lation must at least during their lifetime bear as many girls as they 
themselves were at the year of birth. Based upon the assumptions that 
the present fertility, the present death-rates, and the present marriage- 
rates are unchanged, it is possible to make a calculation showing 
whether the conditions mentioned above are fulfilled. The result of 
this calculation is, that 1000 newborn girls under the said assumptions 
will bear 800 girls, or expressed as a rate: 0.8 per 1000, a rate which 
has been given the name of the net reproduction rate. 

In other words, the Norwegian population—as many others— 
presuming that the present conditions remain unchanged, will at 
some future time decrease in number. This state of affairs is com- 
paratively new in Norway. The net reproduction rate passed the point 
of equilibrium in the years 1927-1929. 

But even if this is the prospect of our population, it will continue 
to grow in twenty to thirty years from now. But this is entirely a 
consequence of the present age composition of the population: the 
reproductive age-groups are highly represented and one consequence 
is that there are comparatively many births and few deaths. As time 
goes on the large reproductive groups grow old, and the less numerous 
age groups take their place, and then a time will come when the number 
of deaths will be greater than the number of births. If the assumption 
upon which the said calculations were based holds true, the population 
will continue to increase up to 1960. In the following 40 years the 
decrease will be on an average 4 per thousand per year, or 500,000 in 
the whole period. 

We must, however, be aware of the fact that these calculations are 
based upon certain assumptions and we do not know whether these 
will be fulfilled. We know that the death-rates are declining, that the 
marriage-rate at present at least is going up, but the figures seem to 
indicate that the fecundity still is going down. Having this tendency in 
mind, the most probable prospect for the future is—as far as our 
present knowledge goes—a decreasing population. The effect of this 
on the economic life we do not know, however, because in the economic 
life of the future there are many unknown factors. But we know that 
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the age composition of our population has changed and that these dis- 
placements in coming years will become more acute. 

To illustrate the shifting of the age composition I give below a table 
showing the age composition of our population in 1917 and in 1934: 


POPULATION AT THE END OF 
Increase or 
Age Groups ——1917 1934——_, Difference Decrease 
Years Number Number Te 1917 ~— 1934 (1917 — 100) 
0O— 14 838,863 740,873 25, — 97,990 11.7 
15— 19 264,597 273,940 + 9,343 + 3.5 
20— 24 228,874 of 263,871 + 34,997 +15.3 
25— 49 746,152 ‘ 995,300 +249,148 +33.4 
50— 64 293,817 354,231 + 60,414 + 20.6 
65— 69 70,067 2.7 83,621 +4 13,554 419.3 
70—110 123,624 4.8 158,657 + 35,033 +28.3 
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Total 2,565,994 100.0 2,870,493 100.0 +304,499 +119 


I want to draw attention to the fact that the age group 25-49 years, 
which represents the most important part of the working life, included 
35 per cent of the population in 1934 against 29 per cent in 1917. The 
young grown up people, who some years ago have started working— 
the age group 20-24 years—are still more numerous than they were in 
1917. The apprentice age—15-19 years—now forms a smaller part of 
the population than in 1917, and there were about 100,000 children— 
(0-14 years—less than in 1917. 

These figures show what has taken place and forecast the future. If 
the economic life does not create a sufficient number of new jobs to meet 
the need of an increasing population of working age, the pressure of 
the population is there, even if the growth of the whole population 
decreases. This happened during the crisis. One may get an impression 
of the future if one realizes that the present small generation of chil- 
dren grows up to working age. There will then come a time when few 
are asking for work and many are growing old and leaving work. 
Assuming unchanged conditions, this means that the pressure of 
population ceases; there may even be a want of workers. 

No one can, however, tell whether this will be the result, because 
no man living knows the conditions of work in the society of the future. 
We can, however, predict one thing, and that is that the older age 


groups will be of much greater importance in the future population 
than in the present. 





Kronborg 


Hamlet’s Castle Houses Marine Mementoes 


By Knup Kiem 


F ALL THE LOVELY, memory-laden places so plentiful 
in Denmark, there is perhaps none that impresses the foreign 
visitor more powerfully than Helsingér. Once a wealthy and 
important city, it is now just an insignificant little town a few miles 
north of the Danish capital. But its royal sentinel, the beautiful castle 
of Kronborg, which rears its proud, coppery green towers out on the 
sar’ that gives the Oresund its name, is the first bit of Denmark that 
meets the view of the visitor from America, and the last upon which his 
eye lingers as he sails for home again. No spot can more worthily or 
more beautifully bid welcome or godspeed than this old Renaissance 
‘astle. 
The place abounds in memories. For more than four hundred years 


the castle has stood there, the mighty guardian of the Sound, asserting 


the authority of Denmark. And for a century and a half, before Kron- 
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borg was built at the close of the sixteenth century, the medieval 
fortress of Krogen stood on the same spot with the same military and 
political significance. Large parts of this old Gothic structure were 


brought to light during the recent restoration of Kronborg. 

It was no accident that this particular spot became the site of these 
fortresses. ‘True, these castles were not at the time of their construction 
border fortifications, since Denmark then owned both sides of the 
passage. But they lay at the entrance to “the Crown’s Waterway,” 
where since the beginning of the fifteenth century the Danish kings 
had levied Sound dues. They continued to do so until 1857, when the 
development of modern commerce and the modern view of such duties 
put an end to the system. The open declaration of the United States 
that she did not propose to pay this outmoded and burdensome tax 
any longer was particularly effective. 

It was the proud boast of Frederik II, the king who built Kronborg, 
that this expensive castle had not cost his subjects a penny. In this he 
was justified in so far as the castle had been built with the Sound dues, 


The “King’s Roam” in the North Wing of Kronborg Castle, as It Was Restored after 
the Fire in 1629 
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Harbor and Wharf at Christiansted, St. Croix. Water Color from the Early Nineteenth 
Century 


The Good Ship Christianshavn, of the Danish East Asiatic Company, off the Cape of 
Good Hope. Painting from about 1800 
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which were regarded at that time as the personal property of the king. 
Thus both in its origin and its history the castle is very closely con- 
nected with trade and navigation. It is quite natural, therefore, that in 
our day it should have come to house 
the Marine Museum of Denmark. 
Although the museum covers 
both trade and navigation, it is 
chiefly devoted to the latter. Only 
ocean trade and the great commer- 
cial enterprises of the past are in- 
cluded. Thus a part of it is devoted 
to the old Danish colonies. The 
King’s Chamber, the room in which 
the king himself used to live when 
he stayed at the Castle, and which 
is consequently very beautifully 
decorated with a magnificent paint- 
ed ceiling and a fireplace, now forms 
the frame for the memorials con- 
nected with the Castle itself and 
with the Sound dues. Here we see, 
for example, the old permit which 
was issued to every ship when the 
proper dues had been paid and 
without which the Danish guard 
ship stationed off Helsingér, one of 
the vessels of the Danish navy, 
would not allow any foreign mer- 
chantman to pass through the 
Sound. If a ship ventured to slip 
through in spite of this, means were 
not lacking to find the culprit on the 
return voyage, either in the Sound 
or elsewhere in the kingdom. 
The next room contains objects 
from the former Danish West In- 
dies, since 1916 in the possession of 
the United States and now known 
as the Virgin Islands. A collection Uniform of a Negro Soldier in Tran- 


of a ; : ee ' quebar, India, Which Was Acquired by 
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places on the islands as they looked land in 1845 
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in years gone by, and 
there are also pictures 
of the uniforms worn 
by the military corps at 
different periods. One 
of these is particularly 
interesting, as it bears 
the approval of King 
Frederik III in his 
own handwriting, en- 
dorsing it as the model 
uniform for “the Gov- 
ernment councillors on 
Our West Indian Is- 
lands.” Besides these 
things, we have some 
other objects of a less 
cheerful nature: slave 
whips, executioners’ 
axes, and iron collars 
with long hooks which 


A Skipper from the Island of Fané, in His Charac- were put on arrested 


teristic Dress. In the Background Is His Ship, 


Liye negro slaves so that they 
Flying the Dannebrog 


could not escape to the 
sugar-cane fields where 
nobody could find them. Another exhibit which makes a strange impres- 
sion on a modern observer is a legal document in which John Coaker 
“free coloured Inhabitant of the Island of St. Croix, for, and in consid- 
eration of the esteem and parental regard, I have for and bear towards 
my mother named Phillis, and her two Daughters viz Sarah and Betsey, 
now belonging to me and in my possession, have Manumitted, Set 
Free and discharged from slavery . . . my said Mother and her two 
Daughters from all power or dominion that is or can be claimed, 
asserted or exercised over them.” The letter is genuinely moving and 
appealing. It dates from 1808: slavery was not entirely abolished 
until 1848. 

The adjoining rooms contain things from the old Danish colonies in 
Africa and the Kast Indies: Tranquebar and Serampore. Among these 
is an amusing uniform for a Danish negro soldier in Tranquebar at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century: a simple, white tunic, a pair of 
very conspicuous red trousers so full that they look like a skirt, and a 
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bandoleer with the rank inscribed on a metal plate—altogether a cos- 
tume of which the native soldier must certainly have been inordinately 
proud. 

From these rooms we enter the Greenland section. The natural 
scenery and the customs of the people past and present of this vast 
Arctic island are illustrated by means of pictures and models: winter 
houses, summer tents, kayaks, and the boats rowed by women. A West 
Greenland dog sled with a dog team gives an excellent idea of com- 
munications in Greenland. Of special interest are the mementoes from 
some of the Danish expeditions: cairn messages written in pencil by 
men like Mylius-Erichsen, who died on the ice fields of Greenland 
during the expedition of 1907, Dr. Knud Rasmussen, the most famous 
contemporary Greenland explorer, and others. A large expedition map 
of Greenland shows the most important explorations of the country. As 
would be expected, Denmark has made the largest contribution, but the 
American flag also appears frequently. Peary’s name is forever linked 
with the study of the 
Arctie regions. The 
completion of the inves- 
tigations in the North 
with the demonstration 
in 1921 that Greenland 
is an island and not con- 
nected with land to the 
north was the work of 
Dr. Lauge Koch, the a 


leader of the great Dan- . ae 

ish campaign of explo- ) % 
‘ation in Kast Green- \ = 
land. Norway’s contri- . | 
bution is represented 

by Fridtjof Nansen’s 

ski trip across the In- 

land Ice in 1888. The 

map is kept as nearly 

up to date as possible. 

Only the most recent 
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— are not included. World, Invented 1871 by Malling Hansen, Super- 
We are now at the intendent of the Deaf and Dumb Institute in 
beginning of the marine Copenhagen 
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museum proper. Several rather technical sections illustrate the devel- 
opment of the sea chart from the incomplete, hand-drawn map on 
parchment of about 1600 to the modern chart, and of nautical instru- 
ments, especially altimeters, from the astrolabe—the museum has an 
example of this instrument from the year 1600—through a long series 
of intermediate links, including Davis’ quadrants, to the aeronautical 
sextant of 1931. 

The next section may be enjoyed equally by the technical expert and 
the ordinary sight-seer. Its purpose is to demonstrate the development 
of the ship in the North from prehistoric times down to our own day. It 
illustrates the glorious evolution of the sailing ship—romantic and at 
the same time prosaic, because the law of survival of the fittest operated 
here too. In Denmark this evolution extends over centuries from the hol- 
lowed out oak trunk of the stone age down to the most beautiful and 
most famous sailing ship of our time, the five-masted barque which a 
well known English marine archeologist spoke of in 1926 as “the most 
wonderful sailing ship afloat today.” Among the specifically Danish 
types of ship we have the old Danish sloop, which belongs mainly in 
Southern Denmark, in the yn archipelago, where examples are still 
to be seen. 

Another peculiarly Danish phenomenon, the Danish Lifeboat Ser- 
vice, which in the course of years has saved many a brave Danish sailor 
from drowning off the stormy west coast of Jutland, has its own 
interesting section. Here we see the different life-saving appliances of 
different periods. The modern apparatus with rocket gun and life- 
saving chair, which is in use at the present time, provides us with a fine 
illustration of this Danish service which has been of benefit to all the 
nations of the world. In this section, too, are seen the portraits of sea 
heroes, fishermen who in a long lifetime of dangerous struggle with the 
raging elements in the Lifeboat Service have all saved many lives. 

After having cast a glance at the interesting remains of the old 
Krogen which are on view in the rooms of the Museum, we come to the 
steam and motor ship division. A feat of Danish engineers which takes 
an important place in the history of engineering is the cooperation 
between Burmeister and Wain and the East Asiatic Company which 
resulted in the creation of the world’s first motor ship Selandia. The 
motor ship has since pursued its triumphal progress throughout the 
world, and in the East the ships of the East Asiatic Company are 
known to every person who has the slightest connection with the sea. 

Before concluding our tour of the Museum, we pass through one of 
the most beautiful rooms of the Castle, the gallery of the east wing 
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level- [| which contains the Museum’s naval section. The Danish navy is not one 
ip on ff of the world’s largest, of course, but it has performed many deeds of 
istru- [| bravery which deserve to be remembered here. 
as an ff Shakespeare has given Helsingor and Kronborg world fame. Per- 
series || haps the great poet himself may have wandered about these spots; 
itical {| perhaps his comrades among the English actors that played before 
) King Frederik II at Kronborg in 1580 told him about the place, about 
tand ff the Castle, and about the dark casements, the facts that he used in the 
ment drama which was destined to be one of the most famous in world liter- 
iy. It ff} ature, Hamlet, Prince 
nd at | of Denmark. Because 
rated | of this all the Eng- 
ehol- [}  lish-speaking peoples of 
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ne this fame neither the 
on of Marine Museum nor 
life. | Kronborg Castle can 
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connection with Danish 
and, indeed, with inter- 
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Some Modern Danish Gardens 


By Karin VON DER RECKE 


HE PRIVATE GARDEN of today is a part of the home. 
That is the principle on which the modern landscape architect 
bases his design. His art is to unite architecture and nature in 
a single picture that is at once pleasing and restful to the eye. Not the 
planting material, but how that material is fitted into the design is 
the main difference between the modern garden and the stylized garden 
of former days, or for that matter between the well-planned and 


poorly-planned place of today. Not new plants but new ideas give 
character to the modern garden. 


Formerly the designer would proceed according to a fixed system 
or a once for all accepted mode. You had to have certain things thus 
and so; otherwise it was not a garden. Now the garden is no longer 
regarded as a thing by itself and can no longer be worked out inde- 
pendently of other considerations. The modern designer must be 
something of an artist. He must take into account not only the outside 
but the inside of the house, its shape, size, and position on the plot, as 
well as any planting that may already be there. He must bring the 
garden into close harmony with the house and both into harmony with 
the wayside picture. He must consider the houses of the neighbors, the 
direction of the sun and wind, and the outside traffic. 

The modern garden has two aspects, one formal which is the ap- 
proach from the outside world, and one private for the use of the 
family. The latter must be a pleasant and livable spot, a living-room 
under the open sky, a place secluded from stray dogs and unannounced 
visitors. This more intimate part of the garden is generally surrounded 
by a green hedge which, with a height of about five feet, answers 
the purpose of protecting the place from curious eyes, while it is in 
itself a thing of beauty. The lawn is the outdoor living room, and we 
have today learned that it is a mistake to clutter it up with unnecessary 
things. Heavy garden furniture and large pieces of sculpture have 
the effect of reducing the size of the plot, and are depressing. 

The modern landscape architect knows that trees, shrubs, and 
hedges must be planted with a view to the future, as their beauty is 
lasting and increases with the passing years. Flowers, on the other 
hand, may very well be subjected to the changing fashions or the 
collector’s mania. The permanent planting is tied up with the place 
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MODERN DANISH GARDENS 


Clumps of fine old trees are utilized in Prince Gustav’s home Egebeksvang at Esrom. 
Designed by I. P. Andersen 


The far-famed pergola of masonry is a feature of Mr. Hugo Hasselbalch’s home 


Piniehdj at Rungsted. Designed by Edv. Glesel 
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The great basin is an interesting feature of Egebekgaarden, built for Queen Louise 
and now owned by Mr. Alfred Olsen 


a 
a 


The approach to Architect Bendixen’s house at Frederiksberg is flanked by low rock 
beds. Designed by Anka Rasmussen 





MODERN DANISH GARDENS 


Egebekgaarden at Nerum, the dowager seat of the late Queen Louise, shows natural- 
istic planting. Designed by I. P. Andersen 


Masses of colorful perennials surround the bird bath in Mr. Vibe-Hastrup’s garden at 
Frederiksberg. Designed by E. Erstad-Jérgensen 
All photographs by Th. Andresen 
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rather than with the time. But flowers can be replaced, and with their 
aid we may change the garden as often as we like. 

An example of how groups of venerable trees are utilized and 
brought into harmony with modern planting, as well as with the build- 
ing, is that of Prince Gustav’s home Egebeksvang at Esrom. A more 
difficult problem was that of Prince Viggo’s home St. Mariendal near 
Hellerup, which is situated in the middle of a residential quarter, but 
here too the architect succeeded in utilizing the aged trees very 
effectively. Near the idyllic Nerum a home was built in 1912 as a 
dowager seat for the late Queen Louise and called Egebekgaarden. It 
has now been bought by Mr. Alfred Olsen, who has beautified it with 
picturesque basins, perennial borders, and sunny greensward bordered 
by cool shady lanes. 


Jacob A. Riis 


By CLARENCE E. Ftynn 


E WENT into the dismal wilderness 

He human squalor, where hearts cringe and bleed, 
And raised a voice to herald their distress ; 

Ventured before the world to intercede 

For beings long without an advocate 

In all it was their portion to endure; 

And ‘flung a challenge to the fortunate 

To ease the: woes and sorrows of the poor. 


Dark, narrow streets were given air and sun. 

Old tenements infested with disease, 

And dirt, and vermin, came down one by one. 

Slums disappeared. Came parks, and flowers, and trees. 
And all because he raised a voice to plead 

The cause of human poverty and need. 
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A unit in a row of connected one-family houses, with the chimney from the common 
heating plant 


New Rooftrees 


The Second in a Series of Articles 
on Building Traditions in Sweden 


By Linton WILson 


HE FIRST SIGHT to greet the eye of the traveler ap- 

proaching the shores of Sweden is most likely to be groups of 

small red cottages perched on tiny spots of granite rock that 
stick up abruptly from the water. They strike a real old Swedish note 
of welcome. If you are lucky and find the sun in the right mood, you 
will discover something of the genial but retiring beauty of those smali 
gray granite rocks. The light plays delicately on the ruddy roofs and 
walls and over the stony, ashen background. That little red cottage 
is Sweden. It has a friendly unpretentious simplicity about it. Its 
charm has proved irresistible to the Swedish people and government, 
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so that today the larger 

cities of Sweden are al- 

most encircled by garden 

suburbs whose one-fam- 

ily houses descend in di- 

rect succession from the 

traditional red cottage of 

the Swedish countryside. 

It was a_ ready-made 

symbol. Its appeal to the 

home-making instincts of 

the Swedish people ex- 

plains why it has been 

used so extensively by 

An early example, built to meet the overcrowding successive Swedish gov- 
in the war period, shows the direct influence of the ernments in their hous- 
farmstead. Not prefabricated 


A eee a ee ee 


ing developments during 
the last three decades. 


A row of more high-class houses in Gothenburg show Hanseatic and Nordic features 
—a reaction against the Continental styles of the nineteenth century 
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NEW ROOFTREES 


The connection — be- 
tween architecture and 
sociology is nowhere 
more intimately marked 
than in housing, because 
here architecture is defi- 
nitely devoted to the im- 
provement of life. Dur- 
ing the last thirty years 
much building has been 
done in Sweden from a 
sociological viewpoint. 

Housing schemes as 
we know them were 
‘alled into existence by 
the failure of our indus- 
trial system to provide 
for its own human re- 


AS RRS ner 


This young brother of the little red cottage, built 
early in the development, shows a reawakened 
interest in handicraft features 


A house in Gothenburg revealing the direct influence of the Swedish manor house, but 
lacking the shady lanes that enhanced the beauty of the old “Herrgard” 
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sources. Overcrowding and poverty made it urgent for other agencies 
to assume the responsibility for the provision of better homes and living 
conditions. Garden suburbs were planned to give some assurance that 
the normal growth of urban populations might proceed on healthy 
lines. 

The garden suburbs of Stockholm and Gothenburg were considered 
a radical departure when they were instituted shortly after the begin- 
ning of this century. Municipal 
ownership and development of 
cheap land, suitable for building 
one-family houses for working 
families, formed the basis of the 
new housing policy. The archi- 
tectural factors that lay in the 
little red cottage were the only 
traditional mainstays. Certain 
well defined cultural ideals were 
already established by artistic 
movements that originated 
around 1890. They were rooted 
in the national soil, and soon 
conquered the mind of the peo- 
ple, becoming the theme of 
practically all Swedish architec- 
ture of the period. For domestic 
work two types of buildings, 
the farmstead (bondgard) and 
the manor house (herrgdrd), 
both truly and genuinely Swed- 
The end wall, complete with windows from ish, guided the minds of the 
the factory, is pushed into place in one of — architects and builders. 
the small houses designed by the city of Besides the sentimental ap- 

Stockholm a. 
peal of the traditional forms 
employed, the houses erected in 

the garden suburbs also contained all the modern comforts that the 
city dweller demanded. The city supplied cheap and comfortable com- 
munication. Fresh air and open spaces allowed a normal family life 
for children and adults. And a dwelling of comparable size in the city 
was much more expensive. 

In addition, the tradition-inspired cottages and houses of the garden 
suburbs grew up as a more or less conscious esthetic protest against 
the non-traditional jig-saw villas of the late nineteenth century. The 
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latter could have no defenders in the face of the new product that 
sprang from the soil of the new national consciousness. There is much 
obvious merit in the numberless copies of farmsteads and manor 
houses. Their designers saw to it that they possessed a refined finish. 
They are picturesquely grouped. They always divulge that exception- 
ally fine relation to the landscape which is so typical of the best periods 
of Swedish architecture. They refrain from bombastic exterior orna- 
mentation. Yet there was danger in the very fact of the ease with which 
they became popular. They certainly helped in producing old Swedish 
effects in places where trivial indifference had reigned before; but it 
soon became evident that the rural traditions were a part of, country 
life and looked a little foreign in urban surroundings. 

At the same time their very popularity made them more remarkable 
in a national and romantic sense than as serious contributions to the 
rational solution of urgent building problems. They were aimed at 
improving the conditions of the working. people who were suffering 
most from overcrowding and shortage of housing accommodations, 
but the passing years showed a dwindling percentage of workers living 
in them. By 1924 it was obvious that other methods would have to be 
considered. The provision of cheap land on which to build was not 
enough. 


e 
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Cutting and laying the aéroconcrete foundation walls 
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A planned community of houses developed by the city of Stockholm 


A garden suburb old enough to show the effect of planting 
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The allotment garden (kolonitrdédgdrd) with its small cottage for 
summer use has long been popular in Sweden. Most of the buildings 
in these gardens were of a standardized type. The idea occurred to 
some members of the city council that a larger small house of this type 
for permanent residence could be devised. The older houses of the 
garden suburbs had already shown that it was possible for architects 
to design types of small houses which combined comfort and con- 
venience with a higher degree of architectural merit than the ordinary 
building contractor could achieve. They proved that the picturesque 
and practical small house was an economic possibility. 

It was evident at once that prefabrication of the various parts that 
go to make up the small house would lower the building costs. A special 
department of the city administration set about experimenting with 
the design of a standardized and prefabricated small house. The spring 
of 1926 saw about two hundred of these small dwellings being built in 
sections of the garden suburbs set aside for the purpose. Each was 
‘alled a little cabin (smdstuga), not only because of their small size, 


A group of houses achieving harmony without monotony. The gambrel roof was much 
in vogue some years ago because of its low cost and economy of space 
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| 
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An artist’s home in Appelviken, one of the earlier 
and more exclusive garden suburbs, showing fine 
adaptation to site 


one large room or two smaller ones as desired. 


but because in form they 
also recalled the cabin 
(stuga) of the old farm- 
stead. Nor was the tra- 
ditional fir tree of Swe- 
den forgotten. The new 
prefabricated wall sec- 
tions utilized that age 
old material in a new 
form. The basic type of 
dwelling was two-storied 
with a kitchen and liv- 
ing room on the ground 
floor. The upper floor 
might be furnished as 
There was a cellar under 


the house, which contained a combined laundry and bathroom, a fur- 


A summer cottage near the shore designed as part of a development for working 


people near Stockholm 
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nace room, and a food 
cellar. Some choice was 
permitted in the position 
of water closets and lava- 
tories. All necessary con- 
duits for water, gas, elec- 
tricity, central-heating, 
and sewage disposal 
were included in_ the 
plans. 

The number of ap- 
plicants for such small 


‘abins was so large that = 4 two-story prefabricated house of a later type has 
it was impossible to the modern addition of a sun porch and also a 


grant them all. Thus the roof terrace 

most desirable persons 

could be chosen. Each succeeding spring has seen a larger group being 
erected at low cost and on easy terms in any one of several planned 
communities owned and controlled by the city. Each time there have 


A workingman’s: home in Smdland—the ancestor of the small one-family house in 
the city suburbs 
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been more applicants 
than buildings. So far 
as possible, the lessons 
learned from _ building 
each preceding group 
are incorporated into the 
new lot, so that the meth- 
ods and style are pro- 
gressively changing each 
year. 

The city supplies the 
owner with the materials 
for his building at a very 
low figure. All material 
is bought by the city in 
quantities on competitive 
bids from manufacturers 
who, in this instance, com- 
ply with certain profit 
limitations. As a rule, 
long-term loans are made 
on the buildings up to 
90% of the cost. To 

A better class garden suburb near Stockholm reach those who are con- 

showing adaptation to the rocky site. Not pre- sidered desirable as own- 

fabricated but using standard materials to a great €YS but are unable to pay 

extent even the remaining 10% 

in cash, an arrangement 

has been made whereby the owner may pledge that 10% in labor. The 

gain thus won by eliminating labor costs is passed on directly to those 
willing to build their own houses with their own hands. 

Building clubs are formed among the heads of families to assist one 
another in the labor. Their families often help in the work, and the 
women and children join in the traditional festivities that are cele- 
brated when the rooftree of the home has been raised. 

Since the greater number of prospective owners were not workmen 
experienced in the building trades, it was necessary to standardize the 
building material as much as possible. Precast aérated concrete blocks 
have been used for the foundation. The exterior walls have been divided 
into standard sections ready to be poled into place. All fittings are 
delivered to the job as nearly ready-to-install as possible. 

All the building material is carted on city trucks to the builder at 
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the site, and has reduced 
the cost of the building 
even more. The city ad- 
ministration has had to 
institute a new depart- 
ment of the municipal 
government to take care 
of the design, produc- 
tion, financial details, and 
problems of distribution. 
The aim has been to lift 
all burdens but the ac- 
tual work of erecting the 
house from the shoulders 
of the owner. Instruction 
in building and supervi- 
sion of construction also 
fall within the sphere of 
this department, as well 
as provision for a cer- 
tain amount of technical 
details that must be done 
by specialized trades, 
such as plumbing, elec- 
tr val installation, glaz- Interior of living room with litchenette separated 
Ing, and roofing. i ; by sliding doors in a new apartment house in 

The small cabin of Stockholm. The influence of handicrafts is seen in 
the garden suburb seems the furnishings 
to have penetrated most 
successfully to the financial and sociological core of the housing prob- 
lem. The yearly payment that includes interest, amortization, taxes, 
and other service charges is low enough to reach the average wage 
earner of the working classes. It has made a far step towards the goal 
that envisages a humanized habitation in a planned community for 
every citizen and his family, even in the lowest income groups; but 
it must be carried out in much greater numbers to make its sociological 
qualities fully effective in raising the average standard of living. In 
recent years the influx of population to city tenements has more than 
equaled the number of those finding it possible to move from the city 
to garden suburbs. 

The gravel .roads wind in pleasant curves among the houses and 
gardens. 'They show that even the strict necessity for economy in build- 
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ing is compatible with good architectural effect. It is often difficult to 
realize that only a few types have been employed. They are so happily 
mixed and varied in the general scheme that little effect of repetition 
is given. There are usually four different types that may be chosen. 
The location of each house has been carefully determined by the city 
on the plan of the section to be opened, and the choice of a certain site 
automatically means the choice of a certain type of house. 

In recent years one-story cottages have been introduced among the 
two-story buildings. As the plan and material have tended to become 
more standardized, the borrowed traditional characteristics of the old 
Swedish farmstead have slowly disappeared, but without impairing 
that union of utility and beauty that characterizes Swedish building 
down through the ages. The first floor has been raised some distance 
above the ground, thus permitting the incorporation of a garage in the 
basement if desired. The possibility of adding porches, sun-porches, 
steps, and terraces according to the individual tastes of the owners also 
goes far to relieve any feeling of monotony. The greatest discrimina- 
tion has been shown in the schemes of painting the exteriors, so that 
they blend as a whole with each other and still give some breadth of 
choice for individual expression. The rooms, though small, have been 
designed with great economy of space, utilization of labor-saving 
devices, careful attention to proportion and to what little ornamental 
detail there is. 

The small cabin of the Swedish garden suburb strikingly illustrates 
the fact that progress to simplicity results in gain rather than loss to 
architectural beauty. The movement has succeeded so well in Sweden 
because unadorned simplicity has invariably been an axiom of Swedish 
building at its best. A visit to one of the Swedish garden suburbs is 
convincing proof that the architectural opportunities have not been 
overshadowed by the sociological aspects. Although they are concerned 
with the practical and humanitarian question of housing people in the 
mass, the little red cottage and all that it stands for has saved the 
Swedes from many mistakes that their less traditional continental 
neighbors made. 





The Stinson Plane 


Flying over Northern Norway 


By Hetce INGstTap 


SLO was hot and oppressive in 

the early autumn. My thoughts 

went to the mountains and the 
trout. I had already planned a trip to a 
lonely lake in Osterdalen when I met the 
flyers Arild Widerée and Bernt Balchen. 
They insisted that I must go to Northern 
Norway instead. 

“But it is 1,000 kilometers to Northern 
Norway, and that means spending my 
whole vacation only in traveling,” I ob- 
jected. 

“Of course you must fly,” said Widerée. 
‘It’s much cheaper than people think. In 
thirty-six hours the air bus will take you 
to Tromsé. A local plane up there can 


arry you into the darkest wilderness in 
an hour.” 

The next morning I climbed on board 
the Najaden. It flew like a grey bird out 
over the Oslo fjord, and then began the 
trip along Norway’s far-flung coast. Is 
there any other air route in the world, I 
wonder, that offers a scenery so varied and 
magnificent as the route along the coast 
of Norway? We fly over the fertile South- 
land, smiling in an afterglow of summer: 
yellow grain white 
houses, narrow strips of blue-grey sea 
pushing its way into the queerest places. 


fields, clumps of 


Suddenly we are over the open plains of 
Jeren. Then the Westland rises under 
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us, hard and imperious with naked sker- 
ries, wide fjord mouths, and perpendicu- 
lar mountains standing with their feet in 
green verdure. Again the landscape is 
smoothed out, and we see the large settle- 
ments of Tréndelagen, broad and opulent, 
on both sides of the majestic fjord. 

But it is in Northern Norway that the 
fairy tale begins in earnest. I had seen 
the land before from the mail boat, and 
that view is fascinating enough. But to 
see it from the air is quite another matter. 
Now I am able to find a design in this 
mighty realm of mountain and sea, for 
we are flying in clear sunlight and can 
see from the Seven Sisters to the black 
ramparts of Lofoten in the north. Against 
this overpowering nature, the works of 
man far down there below us seem 
strangely poverty-stricken. There is a bit 
of green at the foot of a mountain wall, 
and there a few farms have found a foot- 
hold, Out at sea an open boat is rocking 
on the swell; there is a fisherman plying 
his trade. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


So the pictures are ever changing and 
we do not tire of looking. We pass over 
a jagged mountain with tiny little lakes 
on top which look like filled cups lifted 
toward heaven. There is Torghatten; we 
are such near neighbors of it, we can look 
through the hole that pierces it. There 
is the historic Alstahaug Church and the 
glittering ice of Svartisen glacier. Here 
we also meet Hamsun’s country. We are 
quite near it, and I see two queer moun- 
tain tops, a tiny lake, and a point. This, 
then, is the frame around August and 
Polden, Mack’s trading-place, and all the 
rest of it—a background as quaint as 
Hamsun has described it. I can almost 
see August puttering around in there. 

We arrive at Tromsé. It is always 
pleasant. The town is so prettily situated 
on the slope, and the people have a hos- 
pitable way with them. And there is 
always life in Troms6. Everything that 
happens in the North seems to center 
there, whether it is fishing, arctic hunting, 
whaling, flying, or polar expeditions. The 


Reine in Lofoten Seen from the Air 





FLYING OVER 


NORTHERN NORWAY 


Looking Through the Hole in Torghatten 


arctic fleet is still out in the western ice. 
Only a few small whalers from the waters 
near Svalbard have come back. On the 
deck of one, two polar bear cubs stand 
growling in disgust toward the town. 

I am waiting for the local plane which 
is coming from the North and is to carry 
me to a remote region where the waters 
are thick with trout. There it comes; a 
dainty five-seat Stinson hydroplane with 
the flyer Engnes and the photographer 
Skappel on board. They have for some 
time kept up the mail route between 
Tromsé and Honningsvag, and after that 
they have been criss-crossing Northern 
Norway, surveying, charting, and photo- 
graphing. Now Widerée comes from the 
south with the Falken. As it happens, all 


these three men have something to do in 
the region where I am going. We make up 


a party, and on a sunny day our green 
bird lifts its wings and heads for the 
southeast Great 


toward Rosta-jaure, 


where the trout is said to be plentiful and 
delicious. 

We follow the Balsfjord southward. 
Here are splendid farms along the sea 
coast. The farther in we get, the more 
fertile is the land, especially in the valley 
of the Malselv, where the river winds like 
a bright ribbon through the wooded land. 
It is amazing to see the richness of vege- 
tation here in the North when we get into 
the valleys. Now the forest is left behind, 
and before us stretches the mountain 
plateau covered with brown heather and 
blue-white reindeer moss. Great Rosta- 
jaure spreads its shining surface toward 
Sweden. We land near a point; Widerée 
jumps into the cold water which reaches 
him to the waist, hauls in the plane, and 
moors it. 

The fishing tackle is brought out. Skap- 
pel and I make for the nearest river. We 
have certainly found a beautiful place. 
Cloud-berry bogs and heather-clad slopes 
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rise from the river, which glitters in the 
evening sun as if it were only waiting for 
the fly to dance over its surface. I meet 
flock after flock of reindeer. The animals 
are peacefully grazing on the hillside, 
stare at me for an instant, but are not 
afraid. The Norwegian reindeer is larger 
than that of the Svalbard region, but 
rather smaller than the reindeer found 
in the 
Canada. 
It takes time to reach the river. Not 
that the going is especially heavy, but 
the bogs are yellow with masses and 
masses of huge, ripe cloud-berries which 
one simply cannot pass by without stop- 
ping. At last I reach a pleasantly rip- 
pling river where mossy stones and deep 
quiet pools promise good sport. The 
fish here are naive and trustful. They have 
never known any flies except those that 
are good to eat. I cast a line, and in- 
stantly there is a bite. I pull in one fish 
after another. Now it is a trout, now a 


forests and on the tundras of 


grayling; big fellows all. 

There comes a visitor. On the other 
side of the river a huge reindeer ap- 
proaches slowly, stops on a hill quite 


The Author on His Way to the 
Fishing Grounds 
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near and looks at me. It is a large bull 
with mighty antlers thrown back majes 
tically. Behind it stretches the plateau and 
Great Rosta-jaure under the red evening 
sky. When I meet Skappel farther up the 
river, I find that he is not alone either. He 
has a whole brood of ducklings swimming 
around in the pool where he is fishing, 
and has to throw his fly very carefully 
in order not to hit them. Indeed this is 
a pure idyl. 

At last we are so loaded with fish that 
we must stop and carry our burden down 
to the plane. There we meet the others 
who have had equally good sport. We 
cook a huge mess of trout, and after sup- 
per we have a quiet siesta on the bank 
of Great Rosta-jaure while our green 
bird lies rocking gently on the water. 

The next day we set our course south 
toward Altevatn which is reputed to be 
one of the best fishing grounds in the re- 
gion. Our photographer, too, expects to 
do a fine business there. It is evening 
when Altevatn glides under us. The lake 
is five Norwegian miles long and beauti- 
fully situated in a setting of birch-clad 
slopes and receding mountains. On the 
west side we find a sheltered little spot 
with a snow-white beach, and there we 
moor the plane. Then we raise our tent 
under a birch and light a bonfire which 
flames up against the darkening autumn 
night. 

As we sit there enjoying a quiet smoke, 
a boat slips in toward land, and two 
sturdily built men step out of it, looking 
at the plane with deep interest. We are 
very much surprised to hear them speak 
a pure dialect of eastern Norway, and 
we find that there is a group of settlers 
here from the Eastland who have kept 
their language and home traditions. From 
them we learn that some mountain Lapps 
are camping at the other end of the lake, 
and we decide to visit them next day. 


After Skappel and I, in the early morn- 


ing, have tried the fishing in the foaming 
Bardu river, we start the plane and in 
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OVER NORTHERN NORWAY 


An Idyl on the Shores of Altevatn 


bright sunshine set our course east along 


Altevatn. Strangely enough, the Lapps 


do not camp near the water where there 
is fish, but several kilometers farther in. 
We land in the neighborhood, moor the 
plane, and start up the slope which is 
covered with birch woods. We have a fine 
view over Altevatn looking toward the 
blue silhouette of Borjosovr. After walk- 
ing about fifteen minutes, we see a gleam 
of red among the birches, and presently 
we meet three mountain Lapps in all 
their picturesque glory—big red tassels 
on their caps, yellow and red bands on 
their jackets, belts with sheath-knives as 
big as battle-swords. We greet them, and 
they look at us seriously with their grave 
Mongolian faces, talk among themselves, 
and stare suspiciously at Widerde who 
brings out the one and only Lapp word 
he knows. 

We manage to make it plain to them 
that we are looking for the tents, and at 
that we all start out together, the Lapps 


waddling ahead of us in their soft shoes, 
we following. Presently there is an open- 
ing in the woods, and in front of us we 
see tent by tent under the birches. A pack 
of yelping Lapp dogs receive us. Some 
tiny children stand staring at us with 
eyes almost popping out of their heads 
and then quickly vanish in the nearest 
tent. There are no reindeer, for the tame 
herd is grazing a little farther in among 
the mountains, but a few goats are stroll- 
ing around the tents. As I approach I see 
a young Lapp woman milking. She is 
a perfect picture as she sits there in her 
embroidered hood and red-bordered dress, 
bending toward the snow-white goat, and 
with the white-stemmed birches around 
her. 

Engnes and I enter the nearest tent. 
It is light and airy with a pleasant fra- 
grance of fresh birch leaves that are 
strewn on the floor. In the middle of the 
tent is a fire-place built up of stone, and 
the smoke is rising slowly up through the 
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A Tent in the Lapp Summer Camp, to the Right a Storage Place for Meat 


hole in the roof. In front of the fire a 
man and a woman are sitting with a black 
Lapp dog between them. We greet them 
and sit down. Soon the conversation is 
in full swing. They are from Sweden and 
can speak Swedish after a fashion—well 
enough to be understood. During the six 
summer months they live in Norway, but 
before the reindeer slaughtering begins 
in the autumn they migrate back to 
Sweden. 

These mountain Lapps are very friend- 
ly, and they are people who have their 
things in order. At first glance it would 
seem that they lead a lazy life in their 
tents up here, but when I begin talking 
with a young man who is stretched at 
full length on a reindeer skin, I learn 
that he has just returned after herding 
the flock for twenty hours at a stretch. 
Indeed these people mind their work, and 
they are both clever and capable, but at 
the same time they have the gift of 
primitive people who know how to enjoy 


their free time in perfect relaxation as 
though they had nothing in the world 
to do. 

I stroll out of the tent and look around. 
To be sure, there are a few signs of civili- 
zation even here, but take it all in all, 
it is quite primitive. The astonishing thing 
is really that, with civilization at such 
close quarters during so many years, it 
has nevertheless not undermined the 
character of the tribe or greatly changed 
its folkways. When the mountain Lapps, 
in spite of all, have been able to preserve 
their own primitive community in an 
originally foreign state, it is chiefly be- 
cause they have been allowed to continue 
their old migratory life with their rein- 
deer and with the kind of food to which 
their forefathers were accustomed. 

From one of the tents something rolls 
out that first looks like a little ball of 
black wool, but upon closer inspection 
proves to be a Lapp dog—a puppy as 
big as a cat, a quaint little rascal with a 
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mass of tangled hair, pointed ears, and 
fiery eyes. In short, he is so delightful 
that I simply must have him. I pick up 
the animal, put it on my arm and find the 
owner, a small Lapp woman carrying a 
baby. I ask her what she wants for the 
puppy, but she shakes her head stub- 
bornly. Then I must try persuasion. But 
to strike a bargain with a woman is in all 
circumstances a very difficult art, and to 
parley with a woman who has made up 
her mind that she will not yield is wasted 
effort. Nevertheless I cannot give up. 
The little thing sits on my arm, barks 
boldly, and makes me bold too. I try to 
make it perfectly plain that the animal 
must be mine, but all my logic is wasted on 
the woman’s obstinacy. I am just about to 
give up when I happen to look at the 
youngster on her arm. Then by a sudden 
inspiration I say, ‘““What a lovely child!” 
The woman does not answer, but the cross 
look leaves her face and gives place to 
a mild and gentle expression. Then I 
pinch the youngster in one cheek, and lo, 
it smiles, showing four brand new little 
teeth. “Fine teeth,” I exclaim, holding up 
four fingers as if I had made a remarkable 
discovery. The Lapp woman nods and 
smiles proudly. “He will be a sturdy 
herdsman,” I venture. The woman nods 
again, and I breathe more easily. Luck 


A Lapp Couple in Their Summer Tent 
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A Little Lapp Girl with Her Kitten 


was with me. It is a boy. Now I become 
bolder, tickle the child under the chin 
with my forefinger and say “goo-goo.” 
Then the child smiles, showing all four 
teeth, lifts both its arms and shrieks with 
joy, while the mother looks on with that 
expression which makes all women beauti- 
ful. Then I say casually, “Now what 
about this puppy? What do you want for 


it?” “Fifteen kroner,” answers the Lapp 
woman without hesitation, and the bar- 
gain is closed. 

At last we start down the hillside to the 
plane, escorted by women, men, and chil- 


dren in all editions. Some of them are so 
tiny that they can hardly toddle, but the 
parents drag them along over stock and 
stone, for no one must miss the sight of 
the strange bird. Arrived on the beach, 
the Lapps gather around the plane, but 
when Widerée steps on the gas and the 
propeller begins to whir, the crowd is 
thinned. Women and children beat a hasty 
retreat up to the edge of the woods, where 
they stand and stare after us in amaze- 
ment. From the air we can see the little 
group of mountain Lapps on the white 
beach of Altevatn. 

This was the beginning of the puppy 
Finn’s career in the air. I must admit that 
he was very seasick, and both Finn and 
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The Proud Purchaser of Finn, the 
Lapp Dog 


Skappel, who held him, had enough of 
flying that day. In order that no one shall 
judge Finn from this his first air trip, I 
must add that even the second time he 
showed great improvement. Since then 
he has followed us in all our nomadic 
flying here in the North and has been 
our mascot, loved and spoiled wherever 
he came, from Kautokeino to Oslo. Very 
soon Finn had more air trips to his credit 
than most dogs and became so much at 
home that one would believe he had been 
born in a plane instead of in a Lapp 
encampment in the far North. 

From Troms6 we set our course east- 
ward to Kautokeino, flying over the wild 
and lovely region of the Lyngenfjord. 
The sea disappears behind us, and sud- 
denly we are over the Finnmark plateau. 
This seems familiar to me, for it has much 
the same aspect as the Canadian tundra— 
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a rolling plain on which innumerable 
tiny lakes and pools are scattered among 
brown heather and white reindeer moss. 
The only thing that seems new to me is 
the surprising amount of dwarf birch. 

After an hour’s flying, we circle over 
Kautokeino to the terror of cows and 
goats. We land on the river and take 
one of the long, curious river boats up 
to the tourist cabin in the middle of the 
settlement. It is night, and Kautokeino 
stands out strangely in the gloaming: a 
dark river and low green banks with a 
few houses scattered over them. A church 
which rises over the little settlement sur- 
rounded by birch trees gives a strange 
note in the landscape, a bit of Norway on 
the Finnmark plateau. 

The people who gather around us are 
many of them dressed in colorful cos- 
tumes. They are mostly Finns who live 
here all the year round, with a small 
sprinkling of Norwegians who are in 
Kautokeino only at this season. The moun- 


‘tain Lapps have migrated to the coast 


in the spring with their flocks of tame 
reindeer, and will not return till the late 
autumn. 

The people who make their homes here 
certainly do not live in any abundance. 
They have their little patches of land 
with a few cows, and some of the Finns 
own small flocks of tame reindeer. Dur- 
ing the summer months these are taken 
care of by the mountain Lapps. The peo- 
ple carry on hunting and fishing and often 
arn an honest penny in this way. I met 
a young pioneer of Norwegian birth who 
is a mighty hunter. Every winter he brings 
between 800 and 1000 grouse to market 
at Bosekop. 

Everywhere we received with 
friendliness. True, of the faces 
have a Finnish or Lapp cast of coun- 
tenance, and the Norwegian language 


are 
many 


comes a little awkwardly, but we cannot 
doubt the kindly welcome. I have an im- 
pression that these people live in peace 
with themselves and the world and are 
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FLYING OVER 





to be envied. They are far from automo- 
biles or movies, but their highway is the 
river and the wide plateau. 

When we are ready to start the next 
morning, people again gather around the 
plane and among them is a little girl wear- 
ing a hood, who comes over to me and says 
very seriously, “Please greet the Crown 
Princess.” The visit of the Crown Prince 
and Princess here in the North was an 
event to be remembered. 

We are off again. We now follow the 
of the 


loveliest I have seen in Northern Norway. 


Reisen Valley, which is one 
It cuts down from the plateau like a 
wedge of green forest and rich vegetation 
beneath waterfalls that leap in white cas- 
cades over the perpendicular mountain. 
We are flying so low that every detail is 
clear and sharp, from the old charcoal 
kilns in the woods to the salmon fishermen 
who are paddling their way up in their 
long, narrow boats. 

As I fly over this enormous stretch of 
country, I realize more and more how 
important the aéroplane could be here in 
the North where the distances are so 
huge and the means of communication so 
difficult. I am thinking not only of the 
permanent routes which will gradually 
be established, but of flying for other 
purposes. In the economic development 
of Northern Norway, the aéroplane might 
be extremely useful. Furthermore it would 
be possible to make an effective detailed 
geological investigation of the country as 
it has been done in Canada. In charting 
the land and estimating the possibilities 
of various regions, the plane would be 
invaluable. There is nothing to be gained 
by overestimating the resources of 
Northern Norway, but nevertheless there 
are no doubt many opportunities which 
could be utilized. More energetic efforts 
should be made to investigate them. And 
in doing so we must, of course, use the 
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Finn Enjoying the Trip by Air 


modern means of communication. At the 
same time the aéroplane would be useful 
in many other ways. As an instance I may 
mention the traveling of government of- 
ficials in their districts. The Bishop of 
Halogaland would be able to make the trip 
from Troms6 to Kautokeino and return 
in two hours, while it now takes ten days. 
I may also mention that a plane would 
be of great assistance as an occasional 
supplement to our system of trawler in- 
spection. 

When we land in Tromsé in the fore- 
noon, I see another instance of the neces- 
sity of a stationary plane. The long dis- 
tance telephone brings a message that a 
woman in Lyngen is dangerously ill and 
must immediately be taken to the hospital. 
The steamship would have consumed six 
hours on the trip, and probably the long 
transportation would have been fatal. In 
the course of one hour the plane carries 
her to the hospital where she is imme- 
diately operated upon. A human life 


is saved. 










A Scene from the First Act of “Arnljot” 


An Outdoor Theater 


Peterson-Berger’s Music Drama “ Arnljot” 
Be an Annual Event 


By H. G. Pra. 


has been 


constructed an open air 


I: THE HEART of Jiamtland there 


theater which for beauty of location 
has surely few counterparts in the world. 
It lies on the historic island Frésén near 
an old Thingvall and immediately south 
of the venerable church, thought to be the 
oldest in the province. F résén is connected 
by a bridge with Ostersund, the chief 
city of Jaimtland. The landscape which 
spreads out from this spot before the 
eyes of the beholder is a mighty symphony 
of bold lines and radiant colors, composed 
of a fair, open countryside, the mirror- 
like surface of Storsjén broken by bays 


and sounds, and a wide border of woods 
and mountains lending to the whole a 
character of heroic grandeur and beauty. 

Heroic, too, is the drama for the presen- 
tation of which the Frésé open air thea- 
ter has come into being—the masterpiece 
of the composer and poet Wilhelm Peter- 
son-Berger, Arn!jot, indissolubly linked 
with Jamtland. Selma Lagerlof, Fréding, 
and Farlfeldt 
brought Viarmland and 


have by their works 
Dalarna into 
Swedish literature. Peterson-Berger has 
given Jamtland a place there too. We feel 
this with particular force when we meet 


the drama on its own ground, in the 
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midst of the living natural scene which 
affords so splendid a setting for the 
action. 

But the spellbound devotion of these 
audiences which come by the thousands 
from all parts of the country to fill the 
vast “auditorium” every time Arnijot is 
given cannot be accounted for, or even 
mainly accounted for, by mere externals. 
It arises essentially from the inherent 
dramatic and psychological power of the 
play itself, which from the first scene to 
the last captivates and enthralls, lifting 
the spectators above the petty trivialities 
of everyday into a world fraught with 
great and significant ideas. For Arnljot 
is above all a drama of ideas, and the 
figure of the hero is primarily a type of 
the universally human and all that it 
contains of personal struggle and fate. 
He is a man of destiny, who fails through 
his best qualities and—triumphs in his 
failure. 

The author himself says of the play 
that it deals with a man who in the con- 
sciousness of his spiritual and physical 
superiority to the commonplace and small- 
minded world round about him stresses 
his personal independence to such a de- 
gree that he comes into violent conflict, 
not only with the external order of which 
he is a part, but also with those inner, 
universally human concepts which form 
the foundation of all social life. He does 
not suspect that these ideas exist in his 
own being as instincts not clearly grasped. 
He does not realize that he is doing vio- 
lence to himself when, in the struggle for 
his personal freedom, he suppresses all 
the social impulses that slumber in the 
human soul, the longing for home, for 
native heath, for home life, family, and 
friends. Nevertheless these instincts con- 
tinue to grow in strength under the long 
opposition ; the tension between them and 
his conscious effort becomes increasingly 
acute. And still he does not understand, 


but his soul is thereby brought into a 
more and more painful, and ultimately 
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pathological, condition. Then at last the 
veil of ignorance is torn away ; an accident 
reveals to the man, now living as an out- 
law in the primeval forest, his own most 
secret thoughts. In a fit of madness comes 
the crisis from which he rises up trans- 
formed, humbled. His life has no longer 
any value of itself. The only thing that 
remains to him is to offer it as a gift to 
another, to one who is worthy of such a 
present. Such a one he finds in the man 
who from childhood has captivated his 
imagination, has been to him a shining 
example: the king Olav 
Haraldsson, later known as St. Olav. 

He leaves Jimtland, goes to King Olav, 
and becomes his man. But Arnljot, who 


Norwegian 


has hitherto believed in his own strength, 
begins to doubt it, and with that his 
weapon loses its force. He is the first of 
Olav’s men to fall at the battle of Stikle- 
stad. 

Arnljot is really a music drama and 
was produced for the first time at the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm in 1910. Its 
creator is undoubtedly Sweden’s foremost 
operatic composer. But on the Frés6 stage 
the work has been given as spoken drama, 
with incidental music—prelude, inter- 
ludes, and musical accompaniment of cer- 
tain scenes. Songs and choruses from the 
opera have also been introduced into the 
action. This form has been found most 
suitable in view of the special require- 
ments of an open air theater and is in- 
deed necessitated by the fact that all the 
performers are amateurs. That the play- 
ers should be amateurs is the very founda- 
tion of the Frés6 play. It is not a question 
here of a commercial theater but of “a 
purely idealistic and cultural undertak- 
ing, to bring together in a collective 
artistic work all those who either as per- 
formers or spectators may find in it in- 
terest, recreation, and exaltation above 
their everyday life, and who for that very 
reason must be amateurs, free from pro- 
fessional pride, professional conventions, 


and other vagaries of the sort, but under 
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the direction of an artistic leader as in- 
different as possible to the fashions and 
fads of the commercial theater.”’ 

The leader has been and is the com- 
poser himself. He is now an old man—he 
was seventy on February 27, 1937—and 
able to look back on fifty years of in- 
tensive work, unique both in quality and 
quantity, as composer, poet, critic, and 
writer on musical subjects. But his vitality 
and creative power continue unimpaired 
and it has therefore been possible for him 
to take the lead in the time-consuming 
and exacting task of directing the re- 
hearsals of Arnljot. To follow this work 
at close quarters has been an event not to 
be forgotten. 

With one or two exceptions the actors 
were entirely lacking in stage experience 
and training. Thus it was not merely a 
matter of building up the roles from be- 
ginning to end; there was much besides 
that had to be learned from the ground 
up, diction, movement and gesture, decla- 


mation, and natural dialogue—in short, 
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everything that a company of amateurs 
has to learn in order to produce something 
beyond mere dilettantish private theat- 
ricals. With skill and infinite patience, 
Peterson-Berger has fulfilled all these 
varied and trying tasks. 

At the same time he has taught his 
actors how to the characters. 
Simply and graphically he would explain 
in a few words how he thought this or 
that character interpreted. 
Then after the broad lines had taken 
form, there followed intensive work on 
details in which not a single cadence, not 
a gesture was left to chance but was 
given a definite meaning. In spite of his 
minute 


create 


should be 


instructions, the director tried 
not to repress the individuality of the 
actors more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Together with this coaching of the in- 
dividual réles, he directed with a sure eye 
for stage effect the rehearsals of the big 
mass scenes in the first and third acts. On 
one occasion he remarked: “In Arnljot 


A Scene from the Third Act—Before the Battle of Stiklestad 
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there are no supers. Everybody in the 
play is an actor.’’ He even managed to 
impress this idea on the Thing meeting of 
a hundred at Fréshovet and on the two 
hundred warriors at the battle of Stikle- 
stad. Every one of them was made to feel 
his importance, and all were fired with 
the desire and determination to do their 
best to give life and color to this part of 
the play. Under Peterson-Berger’s direc- 
tion these scenes took on a direct force 
and fresh spontaneity suggestive of a 
boldly conceived fresco. 

The occasion for the Frésé play, which 
has now become an institution and is to be 
repeated every year, was the one hundred 
and fiftieth jubilee of Ostersund which 
was celebrated in July 1936. Then the 
drama was presented in its entirety before 
an audience numbering about 4,000. With 
breathless interest the enormous crowd 
followed the rhythmical surge of the 
play across the stage. One forgot that 
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it was a theatrical production. What hap- 
pened on the stage became a living 
reality. The actors had entered into their 
roles completely. The first act, ending in 
the stormy Thing scene, was a triumph 
of Peterson-Berger’s art as director. Then 
came the concentrated mood of the wil- 
derness in the second, which finds its 
most fervent expression in the songs of 
the Lapp girl Vaino. In the concluding 
act we see the battle of Stiklestad where 
Arnljot meets his fate. The sublime death 
scene creates reverence and silence, but 
not gloom. For with that exalting and 
emancipating power—which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of all great and noble 
art—the concluding note is struck in the 
beautiful words: 


Fair meseems the story, 
Though it end in sorrow! 
Song more beautiful on earth 
Ne’er was sung of hero’s death. 


The Dorothea Mitt-Maker Bed 


By Orro RunG 


Translated from the Danish by Evitu M. NieLtsen 


WO MEN sat waiting in the outer 
office of that old-established firm 
of solicitors, Lundemann & Sons: 
Mr. P. Mandixen, the commercial trav- 
eler, and Eskildsen, formerly a sergeant- 
major and now porter at an institute. 
Eskildsen wore a new mackintosh, and 
on his knees was a brown paper parcel 
containing the accounts of the institute 
for the quarter-day examination. He sat 
there broad and self-assured, practically 
on two so that the thin little 
traveler was squeezed right into the cor- 
ner by the window. 


chairs, 


Mr. Lundemann opened the door of 
his private office and came out; he wore 
a large-checked suit and walked with a 
heavy and hearty American gait. He 
nodded to the porter: “Come along in, Mr. 
Eskildsen.” Mandixen he ignored alto- 
gether. He shouted to his son, who was 
also his junior partner, to bring him the 
register and documents of the Mandixen 
Institute. Porter Eskildsen tapped dis- 
creetly on the open door before walking 
into the solicitor’s empty room. Man- 
dixen’s long bird-like neck withdrew 
humbly into his celluloid collar; he was 
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used to seeing the porter admitted first at 
these meetings in Mr. Lundemann’s office 
every quarter-day. 

In fact, he was used to waiting; and it 
was the best possible way to rest after 
dragging those samples around all day. 
This was the second week that he was 
showing Spiral Garters with Automatic 
Fasteners, American Standard World- 
Patent, which he wore on his person so 
that drapers and haberdashers might 
examine them. They were difficult goods 
to sell, and called for frequent changes 
of socks, since he had continually to 
turn up his trousers and demonstrate the 
mechanism. It was particularly trying in 
wet weather such as this; and the garters 
made his feet swell when he had to trudge 
around with them on his calves for days 
on end. But all the same it was better 
than the previous week, when he had 
hawked clocks on the installment system 
to working-class people, and had even 
had to force his way into their homes on 
the monthly pay-day to take down the 
clock from the sitting-room wall if the 
installments had failed to come in. He 
gave a harassed sigh at the thought of it. 

It was far better to wait here in a 
grand office. He thought of the days, 
twenty years ago now, when he was a 
young lawyer who had just managed to 
scrape through his exams, and had sat 
in T. V. Madsen’s cheap law-stationer’s 
and bill-collecting office, until he was 
fired for going about with an important 
special license in his pocket for over a 
week. This was at the time when he was 
in love with his future wife, long since 
dead. 

Every quarter-day since his father’s 
death he had turned up here at Mr. Lun- 
demann’s office; just as his father in his 
day—both before and after his bank- 
ruptcy as a stationer in Snare Lane, with 
conjuring tricks and fortune-telling books 
in the window—had turned up at the office 
of the old attorney, Mr. Lundemann’s 


father; and just as he himself might some 
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day come in to see the young solicitor, 
since Mr. Lundemann was stout and iras- 
cible and looked as if he might well have 
a stroke at any minute. 

Half an hour later someone in Mr. 
Lundemann’s office shouted : ““Mandixen!”’ 
And Mandixen scrambled to his aching 
feet and tapped as gently as possible on 
the door of the private office. Today he 
was even more diffident than usual, be- 
cause he had a request to make of Mr. 
Lundemann. 

Sergeant-major Eskildsen sat with one 
fist on his thigh, like a mounted hussar, 
beside Mr. Lundemann’s desk; and the 
solicitor reached out backwards to hand 
Mandixen the accounts he had brought 
him, all of them headed in Eskildsen’s 
familiar round hand: ‘Mathias Man- 
dixen’s Institute for Destitute Females; 
December Quarter-day.”’ 

“Will you just sign, Mandixen,” Mr. 
Lundemann said without turning round. 
Mandixen signed, and Lundemann offered 
Eskildsen a cigar. “You can light it in 
the outer office,” he said. Mandixen re- 
flected that no one offered him cigars. 
Eskildsen dismissed with military pre- 
cision. 

Mr. Lundemann took a bundle of pa- 
pers out of a file marked “Applications.” 
Mandixen. felt a lump in his throat. Now 
it was coming! Mr. Lundemann opened 
the immense register with a sweeping 
gesture; it was of thick old paper bound 
in vellum and it dated from the founding 
of the Institute in the year 1670. The dust 
of two and a half centuries whirled up 
as he opened it. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Lundemann. 
“There is a vacancy to be filled in the 
Mathias Mandixen Institute. It is room 
54, the so-called Dorothea Mitt-maker 
Bed. There are no less than seventy-five 
applicants !’’ He spread out the packet of 
applications for a second and then bun- 
dled them together again. He began to 
write in the old register; his fountain-pen 
scratched on the hand-laid paper. 
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“For the vacant room,” said Mr. Lun- 
demann, “we have chosen an extremely 
respectable and deserving woman, a Mrs. 
Gottfredsen, as you will see.” 

A little gasp shook Mandixen’s thin 
body. This was just what he had expected, 
and he dared not say a word; not now, 
anyway, while Mr, Lundemann was writ- 
ing. Lundemann pushed a cheque-book 
over to him, and humbly he signed his 
name to a cheque made out for ten thou- 
sand Kroner. This was the interest which, 
in accordance with the instructions of the 
founder, was drawn every quarter-day 
ind deposited by Mr. Lundemann on a 
current account in Mandixen’s name. 

Mandixen’s father and grandfather had 
done the same thing in their day; for they 
and all their fathers before them, right 
back to the foundation of the Institute, 
had been Governors and Superintendents 
of the old Hospital, founded in 1670 by 
the well-born Burgher and Councillor 
Mathias Bartholomeus Mandixen, Asses- 
sor of Taxes to His Majesty the King, 
member of the worshipful company of 
Drapers, and owner of five breweries in 
the town of Copenhagen, “as a thank- 
offering, and to the end that females, 
being without lodging or aid in their old 
age, may not be beholden to strangers for 
their daily bread. And at all times the 
nearest descendant in the testator’s male 
line shall have charge of the said Hos- 
pital, and shall elect such poor persons 
as may be found unable to provide for 
themselves honorably, that they receive 
bed, food, beer, and fuel, in this our Hos- 
pital.” 

But his great-grandfather, a man with 
many schemes afoot and with ships at sea 
during the great trade boom, had for 
lack of time charged his attorney to attend 
to all the affairs of the Hospital. Then, 
during the financial crisis of 1813, the 
last remnants of the family fortune had 
been swallowed up; and the three suc- 
ceeding generations had come down in the 
world until, instead of forming a great 
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merchant house, they traded in a side- 
street; and finally all the trade left for 
the last generation was the collection of 
samples in Mandixen’s trouser pocket. 
The affairs of the Mandixen Hospital 
were in the of the Lundemann 
dynasty, founded by the old attorney. His 
portrait, with whiskers and high cravat, 
hung over the solicitor’s American roll-top 
desk. Three generations of Mandixens 
had stood here each quarter-day and 
meekly signed the old register whenever a 
bed was vacant in Mathias Mandixen’s 
Institute; and the family’s legal adviser 
had recommended for it some respectable 
and deserving woman, usually an elderly 
housekeeper in the Lundemann family or 
a servant from one of those houses where 
the old attorney had played omber, and 
the solicitor now played bridge. 

But now the Dorothea Mitt-maker Bed 
was vacant; the best in the Institute, 
consisting of a room with two windows 
and an alcove, and a small kitchen as well. 
Mandixen knew that the lady chosen by 
Mr. Lundemann was the widow of a care- 
taker in one of his apartment-buildings. 

“Well now, will you just sign the regis- 
ter,’ said Mr. Lundemann. 

Mandixen shrank in his chair, but he 
did not pick up the pen. He moistened 
his lips but could not utter a sound. The 
previous week a lady had come to him in 
his little room in Northwest Street; she 
was a Miss Hermansen, in whose board- 
ing-house he had lived two years ago. She 
had been kind to him then; often in the 
evenings he had sat in her cozy little 
room and read the papers aloud to her. 
But the boarding-house had been closed, 
and now she sat there with her faded 
hair and her sad eyes, telling him how, 
lately, everything had gone wrong. She 
had nothing left of her savings; she had 
tried to get a situation, but had not the 
strength to do the work. And now she had 


hands 


heard that there was a vacancy in Mr. 
Mandixen’s Institute, and he was the one 
person who could help her. 
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Mandixen had got up and flung out his 
hand, as he used to do in the boarding- 
house when talking of his famous ances- 
tor whose Hospital he ruled as an absolute 
monarch. ““There’s one thing in the world 
that you can rely on, Miss Hermansen; 
and that is, that you can rely on me!” 

He cleared his throat. Cautiously he 
stretched out a finger and tweaked Miss 
Hermansen’s application out of the bun- 
dle; he recognized her form by an inky 
smudge. He took a gasping breath. 

“Excuse me,” he whispered, “but I 
would so humbly request the Solicitor to 
give the vacant room to this lady.” 

Lundemann looked up, first extremely 
surprised and then irritated. “But good 
heavens, man!” he said, “The thing is 
settled; the vacancy has been promised 
to Mrs. Gottfredsen.” He added angrily: 
“And you are surely not going to make 
a liar of me!”’ 

Mandixen waggled his head nervously. 
“All the same, I should like to ask the 
Solicitor. . . .’ 

The veins on Lundemann’s nose swelled 
visibly. “Now don’t waste my time, Man- 
dixen,” he said. “I’ve told you what has 
been arranged.” 

But still Mandixen did not take up the 
pen. Meekly but obstinately, he held out 
the application. 

“Well?” shouted Mr. Lundemann, be- 
side himself with annoyance. “Will you 
or won't you sign that register?”’ 

Mandixen did not dare to look up. “If 
only the Solicitor would just read Miss 
Hermansen’s application. ...” 

“Do you wish,” Lundemann roared, 
purple in the face, “‘to raise an objection 
to our decision? Of course you are per- 
fectly at liberty to do so!” 

“Well, if I may say so—then I really 
would prefer to have Miss Hermansen,” 
Mandixen said in a small voice. 

“Very well!’ Mr. Lundemann swelled 
like a genie escaping from a bottle. “Very 


well then! Have it your own way! I 
said you could decide for yourself. But 
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now we two have finished with one an- 
other; I shall not administer that Institute 
of yours a minute longer. Do you under- 
stand?” His resentment grew and grew. 
He lifted up the immense register in both 
arms. “Here you are! Take your stuff 
and get out!’ He hurled it into Man- 
dixen’s arms and placed the accounts and 
documents on top. “Get out! And be quick 
about it! I’ve had enough of your non- 
sense.” 

He flung the door wide open. Mandixen 
staggered beneath the weight of the huge 
register; hardly knowing what he did, he 
stumbled backwards into the outer office. 
There the entire staff were assembled, 
thoroughly amused. They knew the old 
solicitor’s outbursts whenever a client was 
being difficult. 

Young Lundemann admired the way 
his father drove Mandixen out of the door 
by a mere look. Still, he protested: “Look 
here, isn’t it a bit hard on the fellow? 
After all, we have had that business on 
our hands for three generations. Besides, 
my mother-in-law has an old cook who 
is getting out of hand, all whims and im- 
pertinence; I had counted on getting the 
next vacancy for her.” 

His father breathed heavily. “How 
much do you suppose we make on that 
business? Not four hundred Kroner a 
year; it’s nothing but trouble and waste 
of time! And never you worry about that; 
in another hour or so we shall have *Man- 
dixen back, crawling on his knees.” Some- 
what calmer by now, he gave a good- 
natured sigh and began to chuckle. “Did 
you see how he staggered? I almost upset 
him with that register! I’m longing to 
see how he deals with the situation; it’s 
almost a sporting event, don’t you agree ?”’ 

“Tell me,” his son asked, “did you give 
him the cheque-book too?” 

“Well upon my soul, I believe I did!” 
The solicitor looked taken aback for a 
moment. “But it belongs to the Founda- 
tion. If he touches the money he is a 
swindler, and he knows it. Very well, 
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then! Let him get on with it, for all I 
care.” 

With his brain in a whirl, Mandixen 
found his way down the stairs. He stead- 
ied the register and the account-books 
with his chin; they were dreadfully heavy. 
But the worst of it was that he had of- 
fended Mr. Lundemann. There was noth- 
ing for it but to return at once and beg 
his pardon; only the register was so 
dreadfully heavy that he could not face 
the thought of dragging it up to the third 
floor again. He was still out of breath 
from carrying it down. 

It was raining outside; but, rain or no 
rain, he had to go on. He must try to get 
his strength back; he must pull himself 
together. 

It was raining hard. Large drops fell 
on Mr. Eskildsen’s paper cover, and the 
beautiful round handwriting was getting 
smudged. He went into a tobacconist’s 
and bought two newspapers to wrap up 
the register and the other documents; that 
was twopence. Now he had exactly three 
Kroner left. He had not sold a single pair 
of garters for four days. 

He had had no food that day; the 
three Kroner were meant to last out the 
week. But he was very hungry, especially 
after that affair with Mr. Lundemann. 
The rain was bitterly cold and soaked his 
overcoat, and he grew hungrier and 
hungrier. He could not bear to trudge 
about the streets with that weight in his 
arms and on an empty stomach; but there 
was almost an hour’s walk home, and at 
home the stove was not lit. He went into 
a little eating-house in St. Peter’s Lane 
and fell for the temptation of ordering 
porridge, and fried liver, and half a pint 
That took half 


of beer. of his three 
Kroner. 

He wondered whether it would not be 
best, when he had eaten and felt a little 
stronger, to go back to Mr. Lundemann 
and apologize; but then it occurred to him 


that that would be the end of all Miss 
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Hermansen’s hopes of getting the Doro- 
thea Mitt-maker Bed. 

He opened the parcel so as to tidy up 
the papers, which were bundled together 
all anyhow. On top was the cheque-book, 
folded back at the cheque he had just 
made out and signed. He immediately 
burst into a cold sweat all over. 

He suddenly thought how his ancestor, 
Mathias Bartholomeus Mandixen, Coun- 
cillor and Assessor to the King, in the 
year 1670 had presented many thousands 
of kroner to the Hospital for people born 
centuries later; and how, man upon man 
in the direct line, the family had adminis- 
tered this Hospital, simply for the honor 
and glory of the thing. 

There lay the completed cheque. And 
in the book were many other forms which 
he could fill out with a stroke of the pen 
and sign “M. P. Mandixen’’—if only he 
dared. 

The old Councillor and Royal Assessor, 
Mathias Mandixen, owner of five brew- 
eries, had evidently thought that his 
family would everlastingly be as rich and 
prosperous as in the days of King Chris- 
tian the Fifth; that its solid houses would 
stand stately and imposing, and its East- 
Indiamen lie in the docks loaded with rich 
merchandise from distant countries. lor 
the honor of the family, and in memory 
of its founder, his Hospital should bear 
his famous name, and his descendants 
would graciously confer their thank-offer- 
ings on the homeless and poor down 
through the centuries. Misfortune would 
never cripple this proud house; it had 
need of no bequests other the 
esteemed name and the privilege of giving 
of its plenty! 

It struck Mandixen that, if things had 
been more fairly arranged, the money 


than 


would belong to the family—and to him as 
the last of the line. 

He grew cold with fright and hurriedly 
got up and paid for his porridge and 
liver. He fumbled with the cheque-book ; 
he tweaked the signed form but did not 
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dare to pull it right out. There was half 
an hour left till the bank closed. 

He began to walk the streets. Soon he 
passed a branch of the bank; but he knew 
that it would be more dangerous for him 
to go to a branch, with only a few custom- 
ers in it, for then he would most likely be 
recognized later. He began to walk 
towards the head office. He reflected that 
if he were to do it, all hope would be gone 
for Miss Hermansen. He would have to 
go away before he was found out, and 
Mr. Lundemann would give the room to 
anyone he pleased. He walked more and 
more slowly the nearer he got to the bank. 
There were five minutes left. It seemed 
quite certain that if his illustrious ances- 
tor had been alive, so noble and generous 
a man would never have permitted a 
member of the family to be as impover- 
ished as Mandixen, wandering about, day 
after day, trying to sell garters on behalf 
of two young scoundrels who sat in an 
office full of world rights in cigar-lighters 
and hatpin-protectors and drank port 
out of tumblers. His feet were sore, his 
galoshes leaked, and by now he was wet 
up to the ankles. He walked more slowly. 
When he reached the bank, the shutters 
were up; it was five past three. 

Towards evening he went back to his 
eating-house, and there he sat till closing- 
time. The rain had stopped; it was a 
mild starlit night. The trams were no 
longer running, and in any case he had 
no money left; and he realized that he 
would never be able to carry the register 
all the way to Northwest Street, even if 
he could manage to drag himself there. 
In a private garden he saw a closed sum- 
mer-house that it would be easy to get 
into. He climbed in and put down his 
burden on the table. 

He slept sitting up till daybreak, and 
then started on his wanderings again; he 
walked down the old streets where the 


town walls once stood. There was an hour 
to go before the opening of Lundemann’s 
office—or the bank. 


A thought suddenly occurred to him: 
only a couple of streets away, he knew, 
lay the Mathias Mandixen Institute. It 
was in one of the old streets behind the 
Round Tower. He studied the street num- 
bers, and soon he stood before an old, 
long, low building with a tiled roof and 
two gables towards the street. In the 
middle of the facade was a great door. 
Through the little windows with their 
white frames he caught a glimpse of 


_erocheted curtains and plants in painted 


pots. There was an ornamental bell-wire 
by the doorway, and on a _ sandstone 
medallion over the arch was carved the 
profile of Mathias Bartholomeus Man- 
dixen in a curled wig. Once upon a time 
this had been his house. 

Mandixen pulled the bell-wire cautious- 
ly. The bell clanged three times, like the 
notes of a gong. He waited, but no one 
opened the door; and yet it was almost 
nine o'clock. With some hesitation he 
rang again, and waited. A lady with white 
hair showing under her cap came into 
sight, peering through the curtains of a 
third-floor window, and _ disappeared 
again. 

He stood there, feeling very depressed. 
He barely knew why he had come. It 
was as if he bore all the burdens of his 
own life and of his ancestors, piled up 
through the centuries in the old register. 

A weak-eyed old woman carrying a 
jug full of cream came down thé street 
and inserted a key in the little door of the 
great gate. 

“No,” she said, “it’s no use your ring- 
ing. They hardly ever open; the trades- 
men have to ring for hours. The fact is, 
we have a most disagreeable porter who 
is rude if we say anything to him about it. 
But if you want to speak to him, you 
might see whether he is down in the 
porter’s lodge in the basement.” 

There was nobody in the lodge, the 
door of which stood open. But it was 
warm and comfortable down there, and 
surely there could be no harm in his 
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taking a moment’s breathing-space. Dead 
tired and faint, Mandixen sank into an 
armchair. It was an old carved chair with 
a stuffed leather seat; here and there were 
other good pieces of furniture, and in 
the next room was a fine old bureau. All 
these were probably things from the time 
of Mathias Mandixen which had been 
removed to the porter’s rooms down here, 
and on the walls hung all the pictures 
belonging to the Institute, including por- 
traits of the Mandixen family through 
several centuries. The bell rang; there 
was a brass handle behind Mandixen, but 
he dared not pull it and open the gate. 
On the table was Mr. Eskildsen’s empty 
coffee-cup, and all the newspapers and 
magazines for the Institute neatly ar- 
ranged and ready to distribute. This, then, 
was where Mr. Eskildsen sat minding 
the door. But Mandixen did not dare to 
touch the papers; instead, he opened the 
old register and began to read it, word 
for word, starting with the founder’s own 
seventeenth-century handwriting executed 
with a quill pen; all the charter of foun- 
dation was entered there, nearly fifty 
paragraphs of it, and then all the remarks 
on the allocation of beds from the very 
beginning and up to the present day. 
Mandixen spelt his way through the old- 
fashioned gothic characters. It felt as 
though all his forefathers stood around 
him here in the old house where they 
once had ruled, and as if all of them 
relied on him. He also had a look at 
Eskildsen’s accounts. 

Suddenly a thunderous voice rever- 
berated through the room: “What the hell 
are you doing here!’’ Mandixen looked up 
from the register. There stood Mr. Eskild- 
sen, fat and self-assured, looking for all 
the world like Mr. Lundemann. 

“T took the liberty of resting here for a 
few minutes,’ Mandixen said meekly. “I 
have walked such a long way. In fact, 
all night.” 

Eskildsen came down the steps with 
a rush. His eyebrows quivered; he was 
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just back from his usual morning walk, 
and his breath reeked of beer. 

“What the devil’s possessed you!”’ he 
roared. “Get out of here, and be quick 
about it!’ He rested both fists on the 
table. “A good-for-nothing like you! So 
you think this is a casual ward, do you, 
you tramp! Get out!” 

Mandixen looked up. “You are dis- 
missed,” he said quietly and opened his 
register. He turned the pages till he came 
to paragraph 41 of the charter and then 
read out in a clear voice: 

“The Governor of the Hospital shall 
appoint for the opening of the gate a 
porter or watchman, and shall apportion 
the man’s pay and wages.” 

He continued in a louder and firmer 
voice: 

“Should the said door-keeper be guilty 
of unruly conduct and lack of discipline, 
or should he set himself up against his 
master, the lawful Governor and Director 
of this our Hospital, with hard words or 
such-like wickedness, then shall his place 
be forfeited, and he shall forthwith be 
turned away by the Governor without 
further monies.” 

“You can go at once,” Mandixen said, 
and he began to make an ‘entry in the 
register. 

Eskildsen glared at the immense tome 
in its vellum binding. He recognized it 
from his visits to Mr. Lundemann. He 
rushed to the telephone and demanded the 
police; but his explanations were vague 
and hesitating. Who it was that had 
forced his way into the lodge and told 
him he was dismissed? Why, he had 
already told them that once, the Governor 
of the Institute, of course! Was that in 
order? So it was, was it! He was going 
to hear what his solicitor had to say 
about that! He hung up the receiver 
angrily and rang up Mr. Lundemann’s 
office. When he turned round again his 
features expressed surprise and grief, like 
a man who has been laughed at when he 
expected sympathy. 
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“Do you really mean that, Mr. Man- 
dixen?” he asked shakily. 

Mandixen wrote in the register: “This 
day we have dismissed the porter Eskild- 
sen, for lack of discipline and for im- 
pertinence towards his superiors.” He 
looked up. “And I am far from satisfied 
with your accounts. You have made 
altogether too liberal allowances for re- 
pairs. But,” he added, “so as not to be 
ungenerous, I have decided to give you 
three months’ wages on condition that you 
leave on Monday.” He made out a cheque. 

Eskildsen stared at the cheque and then 
went off to see if his wife had returned 
from market. 

Mandixen stayed in the comfortable 
armchair. He looked round the room ap- 
praisingly. It was cozy and pleasant; the 
old-fashioned stove warmed the rooms 
nicely ; the back of the chair supported his 
head most comfortably. And there lay all 
the newspapers belonging to the Institute. 
He had only to stretch a little to reach the 
handle for the entrance-gate. Beyond lay 
four more rooms in a row, all filled with 
his ancestors’ furniture which had been 


brought down here by a succession of 
porters, of course, so that they had the 
best rooms in all the Hospital. No one 
in the wide world has a more comfortable 
existence than the porter of a hospital 
or similar public institution. The wages, 
he reflected, were truly princely, espe- 
cially if he were to raise the bonus—but 
only for the porter—in his Institute, in 
view of the high cost of living. It was 
true that the Charter expressed a prefer- 
ence for a married porter, but that was 
sasily remedied; and there was sure to be 
many a poor wretch who would be thank- 
ful for the stipend which his dear friend 
Miss Hermansen would not need now— 
or so he sincerely hoped—and for the 
Dorothea Mitt-maker Bed. 

In a firm and flowing hand he made 
the following entry in the register: 

“The Governor has appointed as por- 
ter, in place of the dismissed Eskildsen, 
Mr. Mathias P. Mandixen, examinatus 
juris.” 

The bell rang. He stretched out back- 
wards in his comfortable chair and pulled 
the handle. 
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Unusvat Activity IN 
Foreign Arrarirs and 
continued progress in 
social legislation char- 
acterized the spring 
period in Sweden’s po- 
litical life, 
economics the business 


while in 


boom continued. For- 


SWEDEIN tunately there were no 
labor conflicts, so that industrial produc- 
tion was not interrupted. 

In foreign affairs two related aspects 
were stressed, the danger of war and the 
possibility of achieving greater unity 
among the Northern states, in the list of 
which Finland figured more and more. 

As to the threat of certain 
relaxation, which may be only temporary, 


war, a 


was noted, “Perhaps we won't have war” 
was the title of a little book published in 
Stockholm by Colonel K. A. Bratt, who 
had previously written on military prob- 
lems. His central theme was that, in 
view of the development of aviation, the 
outcome of any war was so problematical 
that all powers would hesitate more than 
ever about starting one. This may be 
small comfort to a peace-loving public, but 
at least it gives some ray of hope. 

As regards the Northern states in par- 
ticular, he counselled that they base their 
own neutrality defense more than ever 
on aviation and even went so far as to 
propose cooperation, particularly between 
Sweden and Finland, in regard to air 
bases in central Sweden and in Finland. 
He expressed the opinion that together 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland could bring 
forward an air fleet of 350 to 450 planes, 
chiefly heavy bombers, and that such a 
unit would inspire a certain amount of 
respect even among the largest powers. 


Whether such a combination is psycho- 


logically possible was questioned in cer- 
tain quarters, notably by Colonel Sune 


Bergelin, military writer for Handelstid- 
ningen of Gothenburg. That Denmark 
will not be a partner to any kind of united 
military action seems to be taken for 
granted after Prime Minister Stauning’s 
address at Lund in March. He said he 
felt that such agreements are sure to be 
misunderstood and therefore more harm- 
ful than beneficial. 


NEITHER Is SWEDEN PREPARED to make 
definite commitments outside the League 
of Nations, but there has been a number 
of steps taken which show that the Nor- 
thern countries are keeping in close touch. 
This, of course, dates from far back—the 
united neutrality agreement at the outset 
of the World War, for instance; the more 
or less informal neutrality bloc within 
the League, and the subsequent confer- 
ences of the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
which have become more and more reg- 
ular. In these conferences Finland has 
been a definite participant ever since its 
pro-Secandinavian policy was announced 
in the fall of 1935. In April this year the 
ministers met for the first time in Hel- 
sinki itself, and while no definite agree- 
ment was concluded, the Conservative 
Svenska Dagbladet of Stockholm did de- 
clare editorially that the rest of Europe 
“must now learn to reckon with the begin- 
nings of a Northern Entente of about the 
same character as other regional combina- 
tions, such as the Little Entente, the 
Danube Entente, and the Balkan League,” 
while another Conservative organ, Nya 
Dagligt Allehanda, took pains to explain 
that “the Northern defense solidarity, 
which is on its way in the minds of the 
people and in intelligent public opinion, 
and which partly lies as a silent under- 
standing behind the communique of the 
Helsinki meeting, is not aimed against 
anyone. All expositions to the effect that 
the cooperation thus initiated and con- 
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tinued means Northern support of a cer- 
tain European combination of big powers 
is and must continue to be wholly base- 
less. That would mean the direct opposite 
of combined efforts for the safeguarding 
of the independence and freedom of the 
North. Swedish public opinion would 
never support such a dangerous policy.” 

This was undoubtedly intended as an 
answer to certain press discussions both 
in Germany and France, and beyond a 
doubt represented the plain truth. What 
may happen in the future and in times 
of risks and threats no one knows. At least 
the Scandinavians are sure to preserve as 
far as possible their freedom of action 
until then. 


ANOTHER MANIFESTATION has been the 
series of visits to foreign capitals made 
by the Swedish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Rickard J. Sandler, beginning 
with last winter when he went to Berlin 
with King Gustaf and later to Brussels. 
Next he paid a return call on Captain 
Anthony Eden, the British Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in London, and then 
visited Paris. It was taken for granted 
that these tours had reference to the pos- 
sibility of extending the scope and activity 
of the so-called Oslo Convention, which 
means, in brief, a reduction of the arti- 
ficial barriers to international trade. Ob- 
viously such a reduction, to be really 
effective, requires the cooperation of at 
least some of the larger powers. In this 


case Great Britain and possibly the 


United States would be the logical ones, 


but it was intimated in a special corre- 
spondence to Svenska Dagbladet from its 
London correspondent, Dr. K. G. Bolan- 
der, that for the time being the British 
leaders were unable to make much of a 
move in this direction, being too much 
preoccupied with their own rearmament 
program while in France, the German 
attitude was, of course, equally all-over- 
shadowing. 
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Mr. Sandler intends to make calls in the 
Baltic states in June, and the next meet- 
ing of the Northern Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs will be held in Stockholm in the 
fall. As was announced in Finland they 
have become a regular institution, which 
is indeed a step forward. 


Crown Prince Gustar ADOLF AND 
Crown Princess Louise announced their 
intention to take personal part in the 
celebration in 1938 of the Tercentenary 
of the “New Sweden” 


ware Valley. They will accompany an 


Colony in Dela- 


official delegation expected to arrive at 
Wilmington, Delaware, on June 27, 1938, 
and there attend the unveiling of the 
monument by Carl Milles, commemorat- 
ing the arrival of the first Swedish colo- 
nists on board the Kalmar Nyckel in 
1638. Members of the Swedish Govern- 
ment and several distinguished private 
citizens will also be members of the dele- 
gation. Furthermore, a large number of 
private visitors is expected from Sweden. 
After the Wilmington program is finished 
the festivities will continue in Philadel- 
phia and other cities. No detailed pro- 
gram has yet been prepared. 


THE FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE GripsHOLM Cast Le will be celebrated 
this summer with elaborate festivities. 
Amateur dramatics will be arranged in 
the vicinity of the castle by various Swed- 
ish dramatic societies and inside the cas- 
tle the eighteenth century theater, in- 
stalled under the direction of Gustavus 
III, will be used for the production of 
plays for the first time in 150 years. Dr. 
Agne Beijer, who has revived the old 
royal theater at Drottningholm will have 
charge of the productions. The first re- 
vival will be Merivaux’ Le Jeu de l’Amour 
et du Hasard. The equipment has been 
found in perfect state, as it was left in 
1785, when the king himself assisted with 
the stage management. The only novelty 
is the electric lighting. 
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THe TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY of the 
reign of King Christian 
X was observed with 
an elaborate program 
which clearly showed 
the close relations ex- 
isting between the royal 
DENMAPK family and the Danish 
people. While the en- 
tire country took part in celebrating the 
historic event, the main festivities were 
centered in Copenhagen. On May 15 the 
silver jubilee was ushered in with re- 
ligious services in the cathedral. In an 
open carriage, and escorted by a detach- 
ment of the Royal Hussars, their Majes- 
ties King Christian and Queen Alexan- 
drine rode to the church over a designated 
route and, after the service, returned to 
Amalienborg palace by another route in 
order to afford as many as possible of the 
citizens and visitors an opportunity to 
greet their Majesties. 

In the afternoon the King and Queen 
received the dignitaries of the city and 
other invited guests in audience, and in the 
evening there was a gala dinner at Chris- 
tiansborg palace. A torchlight procession 
by the students of the University of 
Copenhagen closed the day’s festivities. 
The presence of King Gustaf and King 
Haakon emphasized the friendly interest 
taken by Sweden and Norway in the 
Danish jubilee. 

The next day being Whitsunday, the 
other events of the jubilee were post- 
poned till Monday, May 17. King Chris- 
tian gave an audience at Christiansborg 
palace. There was a reception in the 
Town Hall at which their Majesties were 
presented with the gift of the Copenhagen 
municipality. All public buildings and 
many private residences and _ business 
houses were profusely decorated with the 
national colors, red and white. In the 
evening there was a gala performance at 
the Royal Theater. The program included 
the festival polonaise by Johan Svendsen, 
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the first act of Haakon Borresen’s Green- 
land opera Kaddara, the third act of the 
Napoli ballet, and the third act of the 
familiar and ever popular Elverhdj. 


Tue Serine Evections again revealed 
the strength of the Social-Democratic 
régime. The municipal vote in the city of 
Copenhagen corresponded closely with 
the vote in the last election for the Folke- 
ting. The Conservatives lost four places 
in the City Council. The representation 
at present is: Social-Democrats 37; Rad- 
ical Left 5; Conservatives 11; Com- 
munists 2. In Aarhus, on the other hand, 
the Social-Democrats lost one mandate to 
the Conservatives and one to the Com- 
munists. 

In South Jutland the vote showed a 
gain for the Danish element as against 
the German-language group, both in 
Aabenraa and in Tonder. In the latter 
city, which has been a stronghold of the 
German language, 60 per cent of the 
population voted in favor of Danish rep- 
resentation. This means that, for the first 
time since 1864, Danish will be the official 
language in which all the business of the 
city will be transacted. The Conservative 
leader, Christmas Moller, said that he 
saw in the Danish victory a sign that 
party politics had been put aside for the 
common national good. 


Prime Minister StaunineG last March 
raised a storm by his speech in Lund in 
which he declared that a defensive al- 
liance in the North would not be a safe- 
guard for the three Scandinavian nations 
in the event of a European conflict, but 
might instead endanger their neutrality. 
His expression that “Denmark was not 
the watchdog of Scandinavia” especially 
roused opposition in the Swedish press. 
The comments were much more friendly 
after Prime Minister Stauning, in a sub- 
sequent speech in Stockholm, had ex- 
plained his meaning more in detail. He 
admitted that the military question might 
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wear a different aspect for Sweden than 
for Denmark, but he felt that the most 
important thing to work for was economic 
cooperation. The discussion as to ade- 
quate defenses he felt had better be left 
to the properly delegated experts of the 
several countries, and not discussed pub- 
licly. In his first speech the Prime Min- 
ister referred in very plain words to the 
disappointment of the Danes in 1864 
when the hoped for aid of Sweden and 
Norway did not come. He spoke also of 
the danger it might be for Denmark if 
she were morally bound to rush to the 
assistance of Finland in the east or Ice- 
land in the northwest. Even economically, 
he said, Scandinavia could not be a self- 
sufficient entity, and Denmark in par- 
ticular had her special trade relations 
with other powers to guard. 

Prime Minister Stauning’s recent visit 
to London, where he dedicated the Danish 
Club in Knightsbridge, roused much in- 
terest. The News Chronicle remarked 
that this white-bearded, six foot tall Dan- 
ish Premier was an answer to fascism 
when it claimed that democracy could not 
produce leaders. 


Dr. Lavuee Kocu, the noted Greenland 
explorer, some time ago sued eleven scien- 
tists for having declared that in his book 
North of Greenland he built on the work 
of others without giving due credit. The 
courts have now rendered a verdict in 
favor of the defendants as having been 
within their rights when they criticized 
the book. The court declared that Dr. 
Koch had in various instances taken 
credit for the work of others, and that 
he had cited the results arrived at as new 
conclusions. Special attention was called 
to his cartographic presentations. It was 
shown that he had without permission 
used the sources of information fur- 
nished by the German scientist, Dr. 
Teichert, and that the same was true of 
Professor Otto Nordenskjéld’s labors in 
East Greenland. 
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Lauge Koch has been for twenty years 
prominent in Greenland explorations. His 
own acknowledged position and the im- 
portance of the eleven scientists whom he 
sued for their criticism of his book com- 
bined to make this a very notorious case. 
The best legal talent was employed on 
both sides, and the deliberations were 
carried on for eighteen months. Dr. Koch 
was instructed to pay the costs, amount- 
ing to 3,500 kroner. The adverse decision 
was naturally a blow to him, but in spite 
of it he has still many ardent admirers 
in his own country, and no one can deny 
that his labors in Greenland have won 
him well-earned renown. 


Tue East Asiatic Company recently 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary. State 
Councillor H. N. Andersen is still the 
guiding spirit in this company, which is 
a fine illustration of what a small country 
xan accomplish under able leadership. 

It is now an old story how the East 
Asiatic Company and the firm of Bur- 
meister and Wain were the first to intro- 
duce the Diesel motor in ocean trans- 
portation, but when the Selandia was 
launched great anxiety prevailed among 
the experts. The trial sail took place on 
November 5, 1911, and to the joy of 
Director Ivar Knudsen and his associates, 
was successful. The maiden voyage of the 
ship was to the Far East. 


Vast STRETCHES OF 
New Lanp were dis- 
covered, mapped, and 
claimed for Norway 
by the Lars Christen- 
sen expedition which 
returned to Norway 
in March after spend- 
ing about six weeks in 
the icy regions with the 
tanker Thorshavn. Besides the regular 
crew Mr. Christensen was accompanied 
by a flier, an air-photographer, a mechan- 
ic, and four ladies—his wife and daugh- 
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ter and two of their friends. The first dis- 
covery made by the expedition was a 
bank of 310 miles situated at 62° South 
and 88° East. It was named Gribb Bank 
after the whale-catcher whose gunner had 
observed that a whale killed in the vicin- 
ity touched bottom while being hauled in. 
Shortly afterwards another new bank 
was found near Olaf Prydz Fjord. It 
was named Four Ladies’ Bank in honor 
of the four feminine members of the expe- 
dition. From a point near 78° 40” East 
four flights were made. Mrs. Christensen 
went along and named the new stretch of 
land Inger Christensen Land. 

More than 430 kilometers were photo- 
graphed and mapped from the air by a 
special camera. It was established that the 
barrier runs approximately twelve miles 
farther north than indicated on existing 
maps. A new peak was discovered, rising 
some 3,500 feet above the sea. It is inter- 
esting to note that the special sounding 
apparatus brought up from a depth of 
900 feet a small transparent fish hitherto 
unknown in these waters. The expedition 
succeeded in forcing a landing on the 
mountain plateau near Klarius Mikkel- 
sen Land. A depot for future explora- 
tions was left there. 

From this point the T’horshavn pro- 
ceeded towards the Framnes Mountains. 
Another error in mapping was corrected, 
as it was established that the land was 
more than fifty kilometers farther south 
and west than indicated on old maps. A 
number of small islands were discovered, 
followed by the finding of a large stretch 
of land at 69° 39” South. The Norwegian 
flag was thrown down from the plane, 
thus claiming the new territory for Nor- 
way. On the sixth flight a chain of very 
tall mountains was discovered between 
26° East and 71° 30” South. They 
reached a height of about 10,000 feet, 
towering up from the ice and stretching in 
a westerly direction more than 300 kilo- 
meters. 


Altogether more than 10,000 kilome- 
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ters were covered without mishap, and 
more than 2,200 air pictures were taken, 
besides moving pictures. On one of its 
last days in the Antarctic the expedition 
had a few minutes of real excitement. 
While the plane was being hauled on 
board it tilted sideways and hung in 
mid air. Mrs. Christensen, who was in 
the plane, fortunately succeeded in extri- 
cating herself and crawled to safety. The 
excellent results of the expedition are 
credited by Mr. Christensen to the fine 
cooperation of whaling, shipping, and fly- 
ing. He also stresses the importance of 
good radio work. Exploring the Antarc- 
tic is Lars Christensen’s great and expen- 
sive hobby. He has spent large sums on 
his expeditions which are paid for en- 
tirely out of his own pocket. 

Tue Birtu or A Prince to Crown 
Prince Olav and Crown Princess Mirtha 
February 21 secured the succession of 
the monarchy in Norway. The constitu- 
tion of Norway states that the throne can 
only be inherited by direct male descen- 
dents from a male sovereign. If a king 
of Norway did not have any son he would 
have the privilege of suggesting his suc- 
cessor to the Storting, but the Storting, 
under the constitution, is empowered to 
reject as well as accept the king’s choice, 
thus paving the way for a republic. The 
new prince, who was the first royal son 
to be born in Norway since Olav Haakons- 
1370, was christened Harald. 
Prime Minister Johan Nygaardsvold— 


son in 


whose Labor Party, before it came into 
power, categorically voted against all 
appropriations for the royal family—paid 
a congratulatory visit to the King on 
behalf of the Cabinet, and Magnus Nils- 
sen, acting speaker of the Storting and 
formerly a bitter opponent of the mon- 
archy, personally brought warm greet- 
ings to the King on the happy occasion of 
the princely birth. The little prince is a 
fine, strapping, blue-eyed boy who has 
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already caught the imagination of the 
Norwegian people. 


A THREATENED Downrati of the 
Labor Government was avoided in the last 
minute March 15 by the support of the 
Liberal bloc in the Storting. The crisis 
was caused by the reverberations of the 
tense political situation in Europe, par- 
ticularly the conflagration in Spain. The 
fear of another European war descended 
on black wings over Norway. Every day 
brought reports of strange activities 
along the Norwegian coast. Airplanes and 
submarines were seen but never identified. 
In the far North, at the town of Vardé, a 
young man of Russian parentage con- 
fessed that he had been engaged and paid 
by the Soviet government to furnish it 
with military information from Norway. 

The war scare reached feverish propor- 
tions when the Storting’s Committee on 
Military Affairs met to consider a pro- 
posal to lengthen the period of compul- 
sory training. The majority report 
favored an extension from 72 to 84 days. 
On learning of this the Labor Government 
immediately made its position clear. If 
the Storting accepted the majority report, 
the Cabinet would resign. The Right 
party went on record for the extension; 
the Farmer party followed suit, thus 
deserting the Labor party. But the Left 
party decided to support the Govern- 
ment, either because it did not care to 
have the Right party assume control, or 
because of the fact that the budget had 
already been voted and no wide avenue 
of new enterprise would be open for any 
party that succeeded the Labor Govern- 
ment. When the votes were counted, the 
majority report was defeated and the 
‘abinet crisis averted. 

But the troubles caused by the conti- 
nental unrest were not over. General 
Franciscus Franco of the Spanish rebel 
continued to seize Norwegian 
freighters carrying food and other goods 
to Spain. Within a short time twenty- 
nine Norwegian steamers had _ been 
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brought to harbors controlled by the reb- 
els, unloaded, and sent on their way again. 
Norway sent one protest after the other, 
demanding hands off as long as its ships 
carried no ammunition or weapons. The 
question of sending a Norwegian war ship 
to protect Norwegian ships in Spanish 
waters became acute. The Olav Trygvas- 
son was fitted out for the voyage, but the 
order to proceed to Spain was cancelled 
in the last minute. Feeling against Gen- 
eral Franco continues to run high in Nor- 
yay. Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht 
fired a sharp broadside against the great 
powers following the request for an ap- 
propriation towards the cost of main- 
taining an international patrol of Spain. 
It seemed strange, Dr. Koht said, that the 
small countries should be forced to con- 
tribute to a “control’’ which really was 
nothing but a mutual control among the 
great powers who suspected one another 
of under-cover activities in the civil war 
in Spain. 


Tue Divorce Laws of Norway are 
headed for a revision, as embodied in a 
recent proposal submitted by the Cabinet 
to the Storting. The main change will be 
that divorce proceedings, which pre- 
viously have been handled by the admin- 
istration as a routine matter, now may be 
given over to the courts. Cases will, how- 
ever, be heard in secret session, barring 
newspaper reporters. 

Even THOUGH LrEon Trotzky no 
longer is in Norway but is enjoying the 
sanctuary of Mexico, Norway is still 
interested in the ex-revolutionary leader. 
While he lived in Norway for a year and 
a half Trotzky paid no income tax, 
although he earned large sums writing 
books and magazine articles. The Nor- 
wegian authorities were in a quandary as 
to what to do about the matter of taxa- 
tion, but finally decided to tax him for 
1,600 kroner. This sum has been im- 
pounded by the tax collector from Trotz- 
ky’s account in an Oslo bank. 
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King Christian’s Jubilee Commemorated 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
reign of King Christian X of Denmark 
and Iceland was commemorated in New 
York with a special divine service in the 
First Presbyterian Church on Fifth Ave- 
nue at Twelfth Street, the pastor of 
which is the Danish-born Rev. J. V. Mold- 
enhawer. The service, which began at one 
o'clock on Saturday, May 15, was in the 
Danish language and was in charge of 
Rey. A. Th. Dorf. It was followed by a 
radio transmission from Copenhagen de- 
scribing the festivities there. 

A committee has been formed in New 
York for the purpose of raising a perma- 
nent memorial to the occasion. This will 
take the form of a sum collected to extend 
and maintain the so-called Dan-America 
Archives at Sohngaardsholm near Aal- 
borg in Jutland. The archives, which were 
opened in 1932, owe their existence to the 
initiative of Danish Americans and are 
intended as a repository for records of 
what Danish-born citizens have experi- 
enced and America. It is 
hoped in this way to keep alive the inter- 
est of the Danes at home in their emi- 
grated kinsfolk. The committee reports 
a very gratifying response to its request 
for funds. 


achieved in 


2 


“The Rocks” to Be State Park 

The Legislature of Delaware has au- 
thorized the State Highway Department 
to acquire and maintain in perpetuity as 
a State park the spot known as the Rocks 
where the Swedish immigrants landed 
three hundred years ago. The sum of 


$50,000 has been appropriated for the 
celebration next year. As a gesture of 
welcome to the visitors from Sweden, the 
former North East Boulevard has been 
renamed the Governor Printz Boulevard, 
commemorating the name of the famous 
governor of the Swedish colony. 
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Rhode Island to Celebrate Tercentenary 
The Legislature of Rhode Island has 

authorized the Governor to name a 

arrange for the official 

participation of Rhode Island in the Ter- 

centenary of Swedish immigration. The 


commission to 


chairman of the commission is Professor 

C. Em. Ekstrom of Brown University. 
£ 

The Monument by Milles 

The design of the sculptor Carl Milles 
for a monument to be presented to Dela- 
ware by Sweden in 1938 has been ac- 
cepted, and the sculptor is at work on it. 
The monument represents the emigrant 
ship Kalmar Nyckel done in Swedish 
black granite. A national subscription is 
being taken up in Sweden. The plan is to 
get many thousands of small contribu- 
tions; in fact the greatest number are 
only twenty-five dre. 

£ 
On Skiing 

Henry Goddard Leach, in a letter to 
the New York Times, protests against the 
assumption that the Austrians, who have 
lately taken up skiing with much enthu- 
siasm, are the inventors of the so-called 
“crouch.” “Skiing is an art indigenous to 
Norway,” writes Mr. Leach, “and the 
crouch was practiced there before Hannes 
Schneider was born, in fact long before 
the Austrians knew how to pronounce the 
word ski. It is eighteen years ago that 
they 
Fridtjof Nansen in a crouch descending 
Whiteface in the Adirondacks. 

“The Ski Museum at Oslo exhibits a 
ski dug out of a bog several thousand 
years older than the Viking Age. Prob- 
ably its Stone-Age owner also employed 
the ‘Austrian’ crouch. The vikings had a 
goddess of skiing who, no doubt, crouched 
as gracefully as did Odin and Thor.” 

£ 
An Institute for Scandinavian Studies 

The University of Minnesota is arrang- 
ing, as part of its continuation study, a 
series of institutes which are to be devoted 


Americans marvelled when saw 
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to the culture of some special racial or 
regional group within the State. Minne- 
sota being one of the leading “Scandi- 
navian States” in the Middle West, it was 
natural that the first of these should be 
Scandinavian. 

With the aid of scholars from the vari- 
ous colleges and universities in the Mid- 
dle West, a program was given which for 
breadth, thoroughness, and general inter- 
est has certainly never been equalled in 
the Scandinavian field. A representative 
from abroad was Dr. Sverre Norborg, of 
Norway, who is this year giving courses 
at Augsburg College in Minneapolis, and 
spoke on “The Social Remaking of Nor- 
way. Other visitors from a distance were 
Larson, of the 
University of Illinois, who spoke on the 
Vinland voyages; Professor Chester N. 
Gould, of Chicago University, who spoke 
on the Icelandic sagas, and Dr. Ebba 
Dalin, formerly of the University of 
Washington, who gave several lectures 


Professor Laurence M. 


on social movements and legislation in 
Sweden. 

Among the Minnesota men who con- 
tributed to the 


David F. Swenson who spoke on Kierke- 


series were Professor 
gaard and Mr. Henry Adams Bellows 


who read from his translation of The 


Poetic Edda. 
& 

Else Brems Sings in New York 

Else Brems, a youthful member of the 
staff at the Royal Opera in Copenhagen, 
made her American début at Town Hall 
in New York April 16. The young mezzo- 
soprano sang a varied program including 
several lieder by Schubert, a group of 
lyrics by Debussy, besides songs by 
Brahms, Sibelius, and others. She was 
enthusiastically applauded by the audi- 


ence and received favorable comments by 


the critics for her charm, her lovely voice, 
and her fine musicianship and sense of 
style. Some noted that she had not yet 
attained full maturity and that still finer 
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things might be expected from her in the 
future. 


¢ 


Erica Darbo on the Radio 

The Norwegian soprano 
Erica Darbo was heard over the radio in 
the General Motors Promenade Concert 
April 18, when she was co-star with 
Richard Crooks of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Miss Darbo made her American 
operatic début last February at Cincin- 
nati, where her Salome was acclaimed by 


dramatic 


audience and critics. 
& 


Vega Medal for an American 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, director 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, has been awarded the 
Vega Medal in gold. The medal is given 
by the Royal Swedish Geographic Society 
in recognition of what Dr. Andrews has 
achieved in the investigation of Central 
Asia. 

a 

Art Exhibitions 

The Swedish Club in Chicago has held 
its eighteenth exhibition of the work of 

artists. Prizes were 
Linden, Thomas Hall, 


Swedish-American 
won by Carl T. 
and Axel Linus. 

At the twenty-seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of the Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts, in Hartford, the Swedish artist 
Carl Ringius won the Margaret Cooper 
prize. 

John A. Hartell held an exhibition in 
April in the Kleemann galleries in New 
York. He showed landscapes, portraits, 
and still life painted in the years from 
1929 to 1937. 

In March an exhibition of the work of 
the Swedish-born artist Bror Julius Ols- 
son Nordfeldt was held at the Lilienfeld 
galleries in New York. The present ex- 
hibition was entirely devoted to land- 
scapes, chiefly from New England, but 
Bror Nordfeldt has also painted interest- 
ing portraits among which those of Theo- 
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dore Dreiser and Floyd Dell may be men- 
tioned. 

Birger Sandzén recently had an exhi- 
bition at the Gummeson art gallery in 
Stockholm. The paintings of the distin- 
guished Lindsborg artist were hung by his 
daughter, Margareta Sandzén, who is 
herself an artist and is studying in 
Sweden. 

£ 
Lectures on Swedish Art 

Professor Johnny Roosval has lectured 
in Boston, Worcester, and New York on 
“Saints and Heroes in Swedish Art.” The 
lectures were given in Swedish and drew 
full houses everywhere. 

¢ 
A Monument by David Edstr6m 

The Swedish-American sculptor David 
Edstrém, now living in Los Angeles, has 
completed a monument to Florence Night- 
ingale. The statue is not a portrait, but 
the symbolic figure of a woman in a 
nurse’s uniform and carrying a lamp. The 
monument has been financed by contribu- 
tions from various hospitals. It was raised 
in Lincoln Park, Los Angeles, and un- 
veiled last April. 


At Chicago University 

During more than forty years there has 
existed at the University of Chicago a 
small group devoted to making Scandi- 
navian culture known to Americans of 
Scandinavian or non-Scandinavian extrac- 
tion. It commands no funds; its officers 
are as a rule inexperienced but enthusias- 
tic students; its existence has often been 
uncertain and at times entirely inter- 
rupted. But few groups organized on this 
basis have ever done more to disseminate 
a cultural ideal, and none has more 
friendly and grateful “alumni” than the 
Scandinavian Club. 

Meeting on the average twelve or four- 
teen times during the academic year, the 
Club offers through the medium of Eng- 
lish a series of programs endeavoring to 
illustrate every aspect of Scandinavian 
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achievement. The officers have aimed at 
variety not alone so that every approach 
to the Scandinavian spirit may be uncoy- 
ered, but likewise to the end that the 
several lands may be presented in the 
light of their individual, characteristic 
contributions to the world of science and 
the arts. 
neglected on these programs, while many 
of the meetings are devoted to some gen- 
eral Scandinavian topic. 

Appearing on these programs may be 
professional scholars, lay students of 
Scandinavian conditions, or even some 
distinguished visitor from abroad. All 
meetings are open to the general public. 
And invariably coffee and cakes contrib- 
ute zest to the proceedings ! 

The Scandinavian Club treasures as 
invaluable possessions a minute-book con- 


Finland and Iceland are not 


taining records of many scores of pro- 
grams, reported in all the Scandinavian 
tongues including Icelandic; an official 
banner in the colors of the University; 
and an autograph album containing sig- 
natures of their Royal Highnesses, the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden, 
besides many other notables. 

The officers are at present: Miss Ruth 
Koerber, President; Miss Ingrid Kors- 
gaard, Secretary; Mr. Martin Séderbick, 
Treasurer. Professor Chester N. Gould is 


Advisor, and the programs are arranged 
by Mr. Erik Wahlgren. 

£ 
Swedish at Nebraska University 


Professor A. Louis Elmquist, who has 
been instructor in German and Swedish 
at Northwestern University, has been 
called to teach the same subjects at Ne- 
braska State University. Swedish has 
long been a part of the curriculum there. 

2 
Kaj Birket-Smith in Philadelphia 

Among the European scientists who 
attended the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia was Dr. Kaj Birket- 
Smith of Copenhagen, who lectured on 
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the Eskimos. Dr. Birket-Smith has been 
a contributor to the Review. 
2 

Summer Courses in Sweden 

The Swedish National Union of Stu- 
dents has arranged several series of lec- 
tures for foreigners to be given at Upp- 
sala during three weeks in August this 
vear. One course is general, dealing with 
the history, literature, and social order of 
Sweden. It will be supplemented by trips 
to historic places in the neighborhood. 

Two other courses are more specific. 
One deals with the applied arts including 
glass, ceramics, metal and wood work, 
and textiles, also architecture and city 
planning. Visits will be made to work- 
shops, art exhibitions, and studios. An- 
other course treats the social movements 
and legislation, such as State medical aid, 
pensions, liquor regulations, and coopera~ 
tives. In addition to the lectures there 
will be visits to educational and welfare 
institutions. 


THE REVIEW AND 


Arthur G. Hasso is a keeper of the 
State Archives in Denmark. . . . Emil 
Frederiksen is lecturer on Danish litera- 
ture at the University of Lund and has 
written much on literary subjects. 

Alva Myrdal is co-author with her hus- 
band of a book which drew attention to 
the alarmingly declining birth rate in 
Sweden. Gunnar Jahn is head of 
the Central Statistical Bureau in Oslo. 

Knud Klem is curator at the 
Marine Museum at Kronborg which he 
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The courses will last from August 7 to 
27, and will be given in English. The 
tuition for the first will be $15; for either 
of the other two, $30. Board and lodging 
can be arranged for at reasonable rates. 
Further information can be had from the 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

# 
Danes Living Abroad 
The 


(Danish Cooperation) 


organization Dansk Samvirke 

is organizing a 
meeting of Danes living abroad who ex- 
pect to visit their homeland this summer. 
There will be a preliminary conference 
at Christiansborg June 18 todiscuss prac- 
tical questions of trade, taxation, school- 
ing, ete., as they affect natives of Den- 
mark living abroad. On the following day 
there will be a more festive gathering at 
Kronborg in Elsinore. Information can be 
had from Dansk Samvirke, Vestre Boule- 
vard 26, Copenhagen. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


describes. . . . Karin von der Recke is 
a Danish newspaper woman. . . . Helge 
Ingstad is a Norwegian writer and ex- 


plorer. He was governor of East Green- 


land during the Norwegian occupation 
and afterwards governor of Svalbard. He 
has also spent years exploring northern 


Canada. . . . H. G. Pihl is inspector of 
schools in the region of Frésé. . . . Otto 
Rung is a distinguished contemporary 
novelist of Denmark who has also written 
short stories and plays. 
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Trustees Meeting 

The Regular Spring Meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation was 
held on Saturday, May 1, at 116 East 
64th Street, New York. At a luncheon 
preceding the meeting the following 
guests were present: His Excellency 
W. F. Bostrom, Minister of Sweden, Mr. 
Ralph T. Walker, Miss Hillevi Svedberg. 

Professor William Hovgaard, Chair- 
man of the Applications Committee, an- 
nounced at the meeting the appointment 
of the following five Fellows of the Foun- 
dation for the academic year 1937-38, 
and the appointments were confirmed by 
motion of the Board: 

ALBIN THEODORE ANDERSON, San Jose 
State College A.B. 1932, University of 
California M.A. 1933, now candidate for 
Ph.D. and teaching assistant in history, 
for the study of history in Sweden; 

JoHn Epwarp Everett, Carson New- 
man College B.S. 1934, A.B. 1934, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 1934-37, now 
a graduate student and graduate assistant 
there, for the study of chemistry in 
Sweden ; 

Ricuarp Hate Goopwin, Harvard 
University A.B. 1933, M.A. 1934, now a 
candidate for Ph.D. and assistant in biol- 
ogy at Harvard, for the study of biology 
in Denmark; 





Lester EvGene Hanson, University 
of Minnesota B.S. 1936, Cornell Univer- 
sity, now a candidate for M.S. there and 
graduate assistant, for the study of ani- 
mal husbandry (swine production) in 
Denmark ; 

Evia Vacpore Roétvaaa, St. Olaf Col- 
lege B.A. 1932, The Royal Frederik Uni- 
versity of Oslo, 1932-33, at present in- 
structor in the departments of Norwegian 
and English at St. Olaf College, for the 
study of literature in Norway. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 

The Board of Sverige-Amerika Stiftel- 
sen has appointed the following to fel- 
lowships for study in the United States 
for the academic year 1937-38: 

SnorrE Woutraurt, head physician 
at the Hospital of Beckomberga, neuro- 
logical and psychopathic studies at 
American hospitals ; 

Sune Overy, electrical engineer, tech- 
nical studies ; 

Uno Léweren, electrical engineer, 
technical studies ; 

C. G. LaGerman, certified public ac- 
countant, for the study of bookkeeping 
and accounting; 

Svea Srarrin, first assistant Stock- 
holms Lans Arbetsférmedling, for the 
study of employment problems; 
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Gunnar Heckscuer, who has pub- 
lished many constitutional, administra- 
tive and political writings, for the study 
of social science; 

RaGnar SvanstrOM, historian, for the 
study of history at Harvard; 

Benet Epveén, physicist, to study at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pasadena; 

Leir Rerinivs, architect, for the study: 
of architecture ; 

Ivar Bacuér, agriculturist, for the 
study of experimental agriculture ; 

Maroor Daun, office clerk, Summer 
School for Workers in Industry, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin ; 

Greta Huprin, 
Mawr Summer School. 


dressmaker, Bryn 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Miss Hillevi Svedberg, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on April 27, and will pursue archi- 
tectural studies in this country. 

Mr. Arne Lihme, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from 
studying banking at the National City 
Bank in New York, returned home on 
April 14. 

Dr. and Mrs, Povl Brestrup, Fellows 
of the Foundation from Denmark, sailed 
for home on April 10. They have been 
studying medicine at Northwestern Uni- 
versity during their stay in this country. 

Mr. Poul Kjer Hansen, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, who has been 
investigating oil production in America, 
sailed for home on April 10. 

Mr. Erling Mossige, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway, arrived in New 
York on March 25 


studies in banking at Lazard Fréres, 


Denmark, who has been 


and has taken up 


Miss Signe Holst, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who has been study- 
ing psychology at American universities, 
sailed for home on April 7. 

Dr. Birger Anrep-Nordin, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Sweden, who has 
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been doing research work in music at the 
University of Iowa, sailed for home on 
April 7. 

Mr. Per Tenden, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Norway, arrived in New 
York on March 8. Mr. Tenden will study 
banking at Brown Harriman & Company. 

Mr. Jérgen Jacobsen, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived in 
New York on February 27, and is study- 
ing the textile industry in Chicago. 

Dr. Albert Levan, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, arrived in New York 
on February 14, and is studying genetics 
at American institutions. 


Swedish Fellow Lectures 
at Mount Holyoke 
Mr. Folke of the 


Foundation from Sweden, who arrived on 


Leander, Fellow 
February 14, has been studying philoso- 
phy at the Graduate School of Princeton 
University. Recently he was invited to 
lecture at Mount Holyoke College for a 
period of three weeks. 


Mr. Texiére’s Tour 

Jacob Texiére, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Denmark, sailed for home on 
March 18. During his stay here he gave 
readings from the fairy tales of Hans 
Christian Andersen on a nation wide tour 
arranged by the Foundation. 


Viggo Christensen to Lecture Here 
Selskab 


appointed Mr. Viggo Christensen to a 


Danmarks Amerikanske has 
Fellowship to enable him to give a series 
of lectures in the United States in Sep- 
tember and October under the auspices of 
the Foundation. Mr. Christensen is Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare for the city 
of Copenhagen and has been regularly 
elected a member of the city government 


for the past twenty-seven years. He has 


personally sponsored much of the social 
legislation enacted in Denmark during 
the course of his public life, and his lec- 
tures on topics connected with this should 
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be especially pertinent. To his lectures 
Mr. Christensen will bring the weight of 
his long and distinguished career devoted 
to social reform. 


King Christian’s Jubilee 

Among the many celebrations which 
took place on May 15, the date of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the accession 
of H.M. King Christian X was a radio 
broadcast to Denmark which was spon- 
sored by the Foundation. 


Swedish Tercentenary Lectures 

Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, President 
of the Foundation, was recently appointed 
Chairman of the Lecture Committee of 
the Swedish Tercentenary Celebration in 
1938. Under his personal supervision ar- 
rangements are going forward to bring 
a number of the foremost professors from 
Swedish universities to lecture at leading 
American institutions during the anniver- 


sary year. Inquiries concerning the pro- 
fessors who are available for lectures may 


be addressed to the Foundation. 


The Foundation’s University Lecturer 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Professor of 
Physics at the California Institute of 
Technology and winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Physics in 1923, was appointed 
the Foundation’s University Lecturer in 
the Scandinavian countries for 1937, Dr. 
Millikan sailed on May 1 to deliver a 
series of lectures on “Some Recent De- 
velopments in Physics” and on “Amer- 
ican-Seandinavian Relations” at the Uni- 
versities of Stockholm, Uppsala, Lund, 


Oslo, and Copenhagen. 


Dr. Brégger in New York 

Dr. A. W. Brégger, Professor of Ar- 
cheology at the University of Oslo and 
author of the monumental volumes on the 
Oseberg Ship, delivered a lecture on ““The 
Vinland Voyages” at the Club Night of 
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the New York Chapter of the Foundation 
at the Hotel Plaza on April 16. 

The Hostesses of the evening were 
Mrs. Frithjof Iversen, Mrs. Frederick 
Rehberger and Mrs. Charles K. Johanson. 


The New York Chapter 

The annual meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the Foundation was held on 
Monday, May 3, 1937, at 116 East 64th 
Street, New York City, and the following 
officers were elected to serve for 1937: 
President, Mr. Rolf G. Westad; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Mr. 
Christian de Neergaard, Mr. Rolf 
Michelsen; Treasurer, Mr. Olav de Brun; 
Secretary, Mr. J. B. C. Watkins; Chair- 
man of the Social Committee, Mrs. Ras- 
mus M. Michelsen. 

The Chapter will hold a dance for the 
benefit of the Foundation’s Fellowship 
Fund on Saturday, June 19, at the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club. The Committee in 
charge of the dance is under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Erie A. Léf, and tickets 
may be procured at the office of the Foun- 
dation. Admission will be $3.50 per per- 
son, including dinner. 


The Constantin Brun Award - 

A very successful concert was given at 
the Hotel Plaza April 30 for the benefit 
of the Constantin Brun Award. The pur- 
pose of the fund, as our readers may re- 
member, is to give each year to some 
elderly man or woman of Danish birth a 
sum of sufficient for 


money a trip to 


Denmark. 

The committee had been so fortunate 
as to secure the Wagnerian tenor, Lauritz 
Melchior, and the visiting soprano, Else 
Brems, of the Royal Opera in Copen- 
hagen. There were short speeches by 
His Excellency Minister Otto Wadsted, 
Dr. John Finley, and Baroness Alma 
Dahlerup. 
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Denmark, Kingdom of Reason. By Agnes 
Rothery. The Viking Press. 1937. Price $3.00. 

Even the most casual traveler cannot re- 
main unprejudiced after a visit to Denmark, 
and Miss Rothery has succumbed like the rest 
of us. There is no doubt that her charming and 
instructive book will draw many visitors to a 
country which, hitherto, has to the average 
holiday maker seemed remote and inaccessi- 
ble. This notion is one of sheer ignorance, but 
in their quiet polite way the Danes may have 
encouraged the idea; for they like their coun- 
try as it is, and are not anxious to be overrun 
by the hordes of the Philistines. Miss Roth- 
ery’s book is bound to have a wide circulation 
and this kingdom of reason, of which she 
writes, should appeal to the more discriminat- 
ing of her readers. Denmark is not an exciting 
country; the architecture is, on the whole, as 
gentle and domestic as the landscape, the Dan- 
ish nature a combination of modest deprecation 
of its achievement, and pride in the solution 
of many of the irritating problems of the day. 

Miss Rothery understands this and describes 
the country, its people, its art, and its economy 
in a way which should encourage those plan- 
ning to visit Denmark in the near future, to 
look below the surface, for the reasons which 
have enabled a people occupying a small un- 
protected territory to bring their national life 
to so high a point of cultivation. The era of 
Denmark’s territorial and military greatness 
is long since over; the present of which Miss 
Rothery writes is one of the most encouraging 
examples in a disturbed world. 

There is an excellent short outline of Dan- 
ish history and a good bibliography in the 
appendix. 

N.A. 


Denmark—The Cooperative Way. By 
Frederic C. Howe. Coward-McCann. 1936. 
Price $2.50, 

This book not only gives an excellent account 
of the most outstanding features of Denmark 
and the cooperative movement, but also a vivid 
picture of the personal admiration which the 
author, F. C. Howe, special adviser to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, feels for Denmark 
of today. 

In the same way as a Dane visiting America 
is struck by the variety of activities left to 
private initiative, the author is impressed by 
the extent to which in Denmark the same 
activities are carried out either by the State 
or through the cooperative agencies, and he 


asks whether the failures of democracy in 
America are not due to the governmental 
policy of laissez faire. When the American 
farmer of today is not in a better position, the 
reason therefore lies in the fact that the vari- 
ous activities in agriculture are not managed 
as in Denmark through cooperative agencies 
by the farmers themselves and in their own 
interest, but exclusively by private interests 
of alien if not hostile groups, with the result 
that the American farmer becomes helpless 
because he loses all influence over his products 
in the moment when they leave his farm. An- 
other factor which also weakens the position 
of the farmers is the tenant system, which 
today has an extension corresponding to that 
in Denmark in the middle of the last century. 
Describing the Danish system of govern- 
ment, the author expresses his admiration for 
the direct and immediate influence of the peo- 
ple on their own government. He goes too 
far, however, when explaining the facility with 
which the Danes, like the Irish, are able to 
change their Constitution. Quite the contrary, 
the Danish Constitution, being very conserva- 
tive, prescribes very rigorous rules for amend- 
ing itself—so rigorous that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the necessary vote was 
obtained in 1920 when the amendment con- 
cerning South Jutland was adopted, and that 
in spite of the fact that here was a question 
on which all the political parties agreed. 
Mr. Howe’s book deserves the greatest at- 
tention. It meets the desire for a popular de- 
scription of the cooperative movement in Den- 
mark and it constitutes at the same time a 
valuable contribution to existing literature on 
the Scandinavian countries. 
AxeL Serup 


The Flight of “Big Horse.” The Trail of 
War in Central Asia. By Sven Hedin. 
Translated by F. H. Lyon. Illustrated. 
Dutton. 1936. Price $3.50. 

The vitality which pulses through every word 
that Sven Hedin writes brings home to our 
foreign and apathetic consciousness the doings 
of armies and peasants and autocrats in 
Sinkiang. 

Do you know who Ma Chung-Yin is? Prob- 
ably not. But in Sinkiang (formerly Eastern 
Turkestan) he is almost a legend—a man who 
could do the impossible—a second Tamerlane. 
He fought, was defeated, was outlawed many 
times, yet he later ruled, in the early nineteen- 
thirties, a thousand miles of territory. His 
day was brief, but resembled the Middle Ages 
while it lasted. 

The expedition of which Dr. Hedin, the 
noted Swedish traveler and author, was head, 
had started in all innocence to look up for the 
Nanking government a possible revival of 
the thousand-year-old “silk road” for trade 
from China to Russia and India. The best 
information they could obtain told them that 
all was for the time quiet in that region. In- 
stead they found themselves, to their horror, 
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directly in the path of retreat of General Ma, 
and of the onrush of the victorious Chinese 
provine ‘ial army. 

They all got out alive, and so, with their 
commandeered aid, did General Ma. In a 
lively translation of the original Swedish it 
makes an animated picture of little known 
history. 


M.M.C. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Max Henius. A Biography. Published by 
Max Henius Memoir Committee. Ulustrated. 
Chicago. 1936. 

Max Henius deserved a better biography 
than this book which is sponsored by a long 
list of distinguished names, but owns to no 
responsible author. It was a remarkable career 
that was cut short by an automobile accident 
in Denmark in 1935. The hero of it was the 
son of a miserably poor Polish Jew who emi- 
grated to Denmark, made a competence by 
manufacturing the Danish snaps, and was able 
to give his son an excellent scientific education 
in Germany. 

The son emigrated to America. He became 
co-founder of the Wahl-Henius Institute, 
which taught young men to make pure beer 
and tried to teach them to regard themselves 
as missionaries for mild beer and sober beer- 
gardens against hard liquor and the saloon. 
He could well contest with his countryman in 
New York the title of the “most useful citi- 
zen” of Chicago. He was active in the famous 
campaign against the filth of the Chicago 
River and in a less well known campaign 
against adulterated milk from diseased cows. 
As president of the Library Board he did 
much to reform and deve.op the system of 
public libraries. Not only that, but—without 
a drop of Danish blood in his own veins—he 
became a leader in Danish-American activi- 
ties, founder of Rebild Park and of the Dan- 
America Archives. 

All these things one may read in the biog- 
raphy, but very poorly told. One wonders why 
some capable. Danish-American newspaper 
man was not entrusted with the task of writ- 
ing a real book about Max Henius. Perhaps it 
may still be done. 


H. A. L. 
POETRY 


Old Norse Poems. By Lee M. Hollander. 
Columbia University Press. 1936. Price $2.25. 

Old Norse Poems is a companion volume to 
Dr. Hollander’s translation of The Poetic 
Edda. In the present collection he has _ in- 
cluded all the scattered early simple heroic 
poems of the Viking Age not found in the 
Edda, excepting those written in the somewhat 
later and elaborate “court” verse of the Viking 
chiefs which are technically known as Sealdic. 
This third group is still an open challenge for 
Dr. Hollander’s skill as a translator. 
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Dr. Hollander has performed his task after 
years of scholarship and consecration. He is 
to be praised for having been brave enough to 
include poems lost in their original form but 
reconstructed by the Danish scholar Axel 
Olrik out of their dissolved form in saga 
prose and the thirteenth-century Latin trans- 
lations of Saxo Gramaticus. 

These are poems which in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries were being recited across 
the north of Europe from Greenland to 
Sweden. These are poems of warriors, not of 
women as we know women today. Passion here 
is a sterner stuff that preceded romantic sex 
or sentimental religion. It is tremendously 
compressed, The stories of the dread encoun- 
ters which these narratives recount were al- 
ready familiar to the hearers. Therefore the 
poems compress into a few stanzas hours of 
heroic adventure. If they are to be used in the 
arts today whether for opera or motion picture 
or ballads for children, they lend themselves 
to expansion and explanation. The modern 
reader, however, who has the power to con- 
centrate and compress his psyche can obtain 
many a thrill and vicarious sense of power by 
a direct reading of Dr. Hollander’s indis- 
pensable volume. Pure Aryan it certainly is, 
in utter primitive emotion. 


HG... 


FICTION 


By Day and by Night. By Johan Bojer. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Sdélvi 
and Richard Bateson, D. Appleton-Century. 
ge Price $2.50. 

Jith The House and the Sea, a novel about 
then speculative craze during the World War, 
Bojer returned to the style of the early prob- 
lem novels that first won him international 
fame. In the present book, By Day and by 
Night, he penetrates even more deeply into 
the problems occasioned by war, and conjures 
up a more harrowing picture of its horrors. 
The question is briefly: Can a man be a Chris- 
tian and manufacture arms? 

Leif Sund, like the hero of The Great Hun- 
ger—and like Bojer himself—is a poor boy, 
has received his education in the school for 
non-commissioned officers, and is a genius. In 
Leif genius takes the form of mechanical in- 
vention. He makes a machine gun which is 
used by both sides during the war and which 
brings him fame and wealth. But one day, in 
visiting a hospital, he sees a young man from 
his home town a helpless cripple and hideously 
mutilated. From that time on he has no peace. 
Every night he is visited by the same vision 
of mutilated young men, armies of them, all 
with faces shot away or limbs gone. He be- 
gins to speculate on how many of them have 
been mangled by his gun. He cannot go on 
with the yet more deadly weapon which he 
is perfecting, and yet he cannot stop. With 
fine comprehension of the man who is in the 
grip of an idea, Bojer lets his hero finish his 
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job. Then and not till then, he takes the 
finished gun and all his models, loads them on 
a sled, hauls it out on the ice, and dumps the 
whole thing in the lake. 

But this act brings Leif Sund in opposition 
to the people in the small Norwegian town to 
which he had returned. He had promised that 
the gun was to be manufactured there, and 
even the professed pacifists had counted on 
the wealth it would bring. They forget en- 
tirely the many kind things Leif has done with 
his - money. The frustration of their hopes and 
also the rumor that Leif is not so rich as it 
had been thought, turn the gossips against 
him. It is a bitter and cynical picture of small 
town mentality. Leif flees, not only from the 
town, but from life itself. 

The book has some of the weaknesses of 
Bojer’s older problem novels. In his intensive 
pursuit of his thesis, he does not bother to 
build up his characters or give the scenes that 
life and warmth which he knows so well how 
to intuse into his simple stories of Norwegian 
folk life. In spite of some hardness in outiine, 
however, it is a powerful and gripping tale, 
one of the best the author has ever done. 


Hanna Astrup Larsen 


The Wind from the Mountains. By 
Trygve Gulbranssen. Translated by Naomi 
Walford. Putnam. 1937. Price $2.50. 

“The Wind Blows from Death Mountain” 
would have been the correct translation of the 
original Norwegian title of this book. Too bad 
it was emasculated, for the titles are the best 
part of Trygve Gulbranssen’s books, promis- 
ing in fact more than they perform. The pres- 
ent volume is the second in a trilogy which is 
now completed in Norwegian. The books have 
had an enormous success. Translated into 
Swedish, Danish, German, and English, they 
have sold in hundreds of thousands of copies, 
in spite of the fact that they have been almost 
universally condemned by Scandinavian critics. 
In Sweden they have been made an issue be- 
tween two literary camps, and have been used 
as propaganda by those who raise the banner 
of purity and idealism against the stuffy, 
over-sexed fiction that is all too prevalent. 

Naturally, one approaches such a work with 
interest. But unfortunately the interest fades 
after reading a few pages. One begins to sus- 
pect that the professional critics know some- 
thing after all—that they have not just sold 
their talents to praise sophisticated filth. 

Gulbranssen has the material of what might 
be an extremely interesting book, but he does 
not know how to use it. The time of The Wind 
from the Mountains is the beginning of the 
nineteenth century when the Norwegian peo- 
ple went through great suffering but were 
learning to stand alone and even to take some 
tottering steps toward independence. Neither 
the people nor the condition of the country 
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are painted in living colors. The scene of the 
story is the Bjérndal gaard, an impossibly 
magnificent peasant farm ruled by men of 
impossibly heroic stature. For all the wealth 
of the Bjérndals, which is described with al- 
most offensive unctuousness, it is regarded as 
a bit of a mesalliance when Adelaide Barre, 
an officer’s daughter, marries the heir, Young 
Dag. We are told that they love each other, 
but no warmth of passion rises from the story 
of their early married life. Nor do we learn 
anything of the difficult adjustments between 
two people with such different antecedents. 
We are told that they drift apart (but they 
seem never to have met) and then, at the 
proper distance from the end, there is a 
“reconciliation.” 

It is not enough to say that the author, who 
is a business man no longer young, is inexpe- 
rienced in his craft. He simply lacks creative 
power! He seems to have assembled a lot of 
museum pieces of carved dragon heads and old 
furniture, and has nailed them together into a 
sort of structure, but he is unable to give them 
life. It is inconceivable how a nation that 
knows its own past and possesses such mas- 
terly exponents of it as Johan Falkberget and 
Sigrid Undset could tall for the wooden ro- 
manticism of Gulbranssen. That people of 
other nations should regard it as “typically 
Norwegian” is unfortunate, but perhaps less 
to be wondered at. 


nm. AA. 


The Head of the Firm. By Hjalmar 
Bergman. Translated from the Swedish by 
Elizabeth Sprigge and Claude Napier. In- 
troduction by Dr. R. G:son Berg. Allen § 
Unwin. 1936. Price 7s. 6d. 

Hjalmar Bergman, who died in 1931, was 
known as the most prolific Swedish writer of 
his generation. Unlike most of his countrymen, 
he had no lyric strain and apparently no love 
of nature, but he knew men and women and 
described them in plays, novels, and short 
stories. He has often been compared to Dick- 
ens, whom he resembled in the great variety 
of his types and the endless inventiveness of 
his plots. But Dickens lived in a time when 
complexes were not mentioned by name, and 
Bergman was a thorough modern in his desire 
to penetrate into the more secret recesses 
which people try to hide even from themselves. 

The only other book by Bergman, so far as 
I know, which has appeared in English is 
Markurells i Wadképing, published by Knopf 
under the title God’s Orchid. It was a merry 
picture of small town life, extremely charac- 
teristic of its author. The book now brought 
out in England was called in the original 
Chefen fru Ingeborg, and the scene is laid in 
Stockholm. The head of the firm is Fru Inge- 
borg Balzar who has inherited a millinery 
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business from her husband and manages it 
with great success. We meet her at a period 
when the reins are beginning to slip away 
from her. She has herself reached the age 
when a woman begins to clutch at the rem- 
nants of her lost youth, but she has grown-up 
children, and she ends by falling in love with 
her own daughter’s fiancé—a thoroughly con- 
temptible cad. The novel is a tragic story of 
a nature strong and on the whole well-inten- 
tioned, but succumbing to the weaker and 
meaner natures around her. 

The publication is sponsored by the Anglo- 
Swedish Literary Foundation. It would seem 
that a more characteristic Bergman novel 
could have been found than The Head of the 
Firm, which seems a little thin, but perhaps it 
was chosen for its comparatively neutral 
background. Though the plot is slender, the 
book is full of those pungent little paragraphs 
and reflections in which Bergman excels. 


Jeg velger et Land of Enok Mortensen. 
Cedar Falls: Dansk Boghandels Forlag. 1936. 
Price $1.65. 


Mr. Mortensen’s first novel, Saaledes blev 
jeg hjemlés, described the attempts of a young 
Danish immigrant, Niels Nord, to adjust him- 
self to American conditions, his return to 
Denmark—only to find that there he was no 
more at home, and his resolve to go to 
America again. This novel is a continuation, 
and it traces Niels Nord’s development from 
an immigrant to a man who feels himself at 
home in his adopted country. He continues 
to look upon America with the eyes of an 
outsider; but he feels that he and his children 
belong to America. 

The author has chosen an ordinary immi- 
grant as his main character. Niels Nord is 
representative of a large group of able and 
strong immigrants whose individual struggles 
and achievements generally go unrecorded, but 
whose contribution as a whole has helped to 
give America its character. His Americani- 
zation is hardly a conscious effort. The years 
quietly and almost imperceptibly forge the 
bonds of loyalty and affection that bind him 
to his new home. He has married a Danish- 
American girl born in this country. The 
children grow, and he understands their 
preference for the country of their birth. 
Without giving up his national heritage, he 
accepts what America has to offer. The prob- 
lems peculiar to his group, the loyalty to two 
countries and the language problem, he at- 
tempts to solve honestly and frankly. At heart 
he remains very much the same. He has 
hecome a successful contractor in Chicago; 
but neither his success nor the crash in 1929, 
which ruins him financially, impair his stabil- 
ity or his faith in himself and his country. The 
novel is short; but it is well written, and its 
sound realism makes it a worthy contribution 
to immigrant literature. 


Craupe H. CuristeNsen 
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Miss Rothery’s Swe- 

den and Finland 

won for her an en- 

viable reputation as 
a keen, sympathetic student and 
interpreter of Scandinavian cul- 
ture. In her latest volume, she 
takes the reader through the mod- 
ern cities, the quiet towns and 
prosperous farms. She weaves into 
her book a concise account of Den- 
mark’s history and explains the 
social and economic set-up which 
has guaranteed Denmark’s pros- 
perity. “Absorbing—comprehen- 
sive—wholly logical—clear—prac- 
tical."—-N.Y. Times. _IIl. $3.00 


DENMARK 


Kingdom of Reason 












































by Agnes Rothery 








author of 


SWEDEN 


This authoritative book is at once an 
informing survey of Sweden’s rich cul- 
ture and a helpful guide for the trav- 
eler or stay-at-home reader. I/l. $3.00 


FINLAND 


In this volume, Miss Rothery, in addi- 
tion to taking the reader on a tour 
through a delightful land, explains 
the social system which enables Fin- 
land to maintain its prosperity. Il. 
$3.00 
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The New Book by the 
Distinguished Norwegian Novelist 


Johan Bojer 


Author of “THE GREAT HUNGER” 
BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


This new novel, telling 
of a man who made a 
fortune in armaments 
and then was seized by 
remorse, “is a notable 
addition to the Bojer 
collection. Bojer has 
a powerful theme 
and a powerful plot. 
Beneath his _ simple 
language, his easy, un- 
affected flow of nar- 
rative, lies human drama so deep and 
universal that no man can read it with- 
out being caught in a wave of personal 
doubt and conflict."-—N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une. At all booksellers. $2.50 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


Scandinavian Books 


In the Original Languages and 


in English Translations 
ART BOOKS, MUSIC 
Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Etc. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
561 Third Avenue New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 
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SOREN KIERKEGAARD 
Philosophical Fragments 
or 


A Fragment of Philosophy 


Translated from the Danish 
with Introduction and Notes by 


DAVID F. SWENSON 


Professor of Philosophy 
University of Minnesota 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD was born in 
Copenhagen in 1813 and died at the age of 
forty-two. He is described by Professor 
Eduard Geismar, chief exponent of his phi- 
losophy, as “a wonderfully gifted spirit 
housed in a frail and delicate body; one of 
the world’s greatest geniuses surrounded by 
contemporaries who did not understand him; 
a man to whom Christianity was all in all, 
living in a generation which paid only lip 
service to Christianity.” 

Like his contemporary, Hans Christian 
Andersen, he suffered from the ridicule and 
derision of the critics. Kierkegaard saw it as 
his duty to free the austere ideal of Chris- 
tianity from the mingling with estheticism, 
and he protested against the lukewarm relig- 
iosity of the age. He also tried to disentangle 
the confusion of religion with philosophy, 
and in doing so came into conflict with the 
church. 

Professor Swenson has been a student of 
Kierkegaard for a quarter of a century. He 
describes Philosophical Fragments as a relig- 
ious-philosophical classic. 


Price $2.00, postpaid 
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THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


116 East 64th Street, New York City 
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Serenity and Peace Reign in the Fjord Country of Norway 


Sunlit Norway Calls 
Enjoy an unforgettable summer vacation in the Land 
of the Midnight Sun with its magnificent fjords, 
majestic, snow-capped mountains, glittering glaciers 
and waterfalls. 


Sailings from New York 
BERGENSFJORD June 5, July 3, July 31 
STAVANGERFJORD June 26, August 25 


S.S.“Stavangerfjord’’ North Cape Cruise from Oslo 
July 24 - August 5 


Reasonable Rates 


For Further Information Apply to Your Local Travel Agent, or 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone, BOwling Green 9-5570 
Chicago, Ill., 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 304 Post St. 
Minneapolis, Minns, Foshay Tower, 831 Marquette Ave. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St 
Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. Montreal, March Shipping Agency, Ltd. 
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TRAVEL AND TRADE 


A Fiynisu Travet INrorMaTION 
Bureau 1n New York 

For many years, Americans and Finns interested 
in fostering closer economic as well as intellectual 
relations between the two republics, have felt the 
need for an organization capable of making a real 
contribution toward this end. Growing commercial 
contact and, more important still, the rapidly in- 
creasing number of American travelers to Finland, 
have caused that such an organization has become 
by now an outright necessity. After much discus- 
sion among interested persons here and in Finland 
the idea of establishing a Finnish Travel Informa- 
tion Bureau in New York was formulated. About 
a year ago the Finnish Parliament voted the neces- 
sary funds, and by its generous action translated 
the project into an actual! accomplishment. 

The Bureau is not a ticket selling agency. Its 
main function is to furnish information regarding 
travel to and in Finland. This information is given 
free of charge and impartially and efficiently dis- 
tributed; thus the Bureau is a non-profit-making 
organization. The Bureau will also serve as a 
center for dissemination of general information 
concerning Finland, and should, therefore, prove 
useful not only to travelers and the general public, 
but also to newspaper men, lecturers, writers, and 
teachers. The Bureau is located in the International 
Building, Rockefeller Center. Most of the office 
equipment is made in Finland, constituting a small 
exhibit of modern Finnish office fittings. Dr. John 
H. Wuorinen is Managing Director of the Bureau, 
and Mr. Y. A. Poloheimo, Assistant Director. 


“Parents Excursion,” A New FEeature 
OF THE SwepIisH AMERICAN LINE SERVICE 

“Can’t take the time to go over too busy 
here,” is the old saying which has prompted the 
Swedish American Line to inaugurate what they 
call the “Parents’ Excursion.” This summer an 
especially conducted excursion will be made on the 
Kungsholm sailing from Gothenburg June 19, re- 
turning from New York August 19. This idea of 
“family-reunions” in America of Swedish and 
Danish people will no doubt be carried out by many 
who have lived over here for a stretch of years but 
never had the time to go back to see the old folks 
at home. The Line reports that the idea has already 
taken favorable effect among the Scandinavians 
here, and tickets are being sent in great numbers 
to relatives back home for a visit among their chil- 
dren and grandchildren in America. 


Tue Steamer Scanmail Gores To 
Ar or InsurEep PasseNGER 

On a recent voyage the steamer Scanmail of the 
American Scantic Line several hundred miles off 
Cape Race, Newfoundland, met the Swedish 
steamer Svanholm and tovk off a passenger from 
the Swedish vessel, Mrs. Karin Michaelis, the well 
known Danish authoress, who was critically ill. 
The transfer was carried out at midnight in very 
heavy seas, so heavy that fuel oil was pumped over 
the side to keep down the crest of the raging seas. 
Under the glare of searchlights from both vessels 
a picked life-boat crew from the Scanmail lowered 
their craft and maneuvered alongside the Svanholm 


“ON ]f_ 72 


THE GIFT 
of 


SCANDINAVIA 


A Bedroom from a Swedish Suite in The Towers 


Sis living art of the 


north countries has left its lovely impress 


throughout this great hotel . upon its 
the Norse Grill, the Park 
Avenue Foyer, the Main Lobby . 


public rooms, 
. and 
upon many of its private suites where The 
Waldorf-Astoria has called upon Scandi- 
navian sources for decoration and furniture. 

Scandinavians everywhere are cordially 
invited to visit at this hotel to which their 
native art has contributed so liberally—and 


so beautifully. 


THE 


WALDORF 
ASTORIA 


Park Avenue « 49th to 50th * New York 


sw Ins 
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The American Route to Northern Europe 


| 
| 
| 


from NEW YORK direct to 
GOTHENBURG 
COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
GDYNIA 


HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
ONE CLASS ONLY 


Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 


Weekly Sailings from New York and Philadelphia 
Sailings from New York 


SAILING SCHEDULE “A” 
S.S.SCANYORK = June 18 S.S.SCANYORK _ Sept. 3 
S.S.SCANMAIL Aug. 13 S.S.SCANPENN _ Sept. 24 
S.S.SCANSTATES Aug. 20 S.S. SCAN MAIL Oct. 1 
S.S.SCANSTATES Oct. 8 


SAILING SCHEDULE “B” 


By the Steamers ARGOSY, MINNEQUA, CLIFFWOOD, 
SAGAPORACK, CARPLAKA, CITY OF FAIRBURY 


June 2 June 11 Julyio July 24 July 30 Aug. 27 
Sept. 10 Sept. 17 Oct. 15 Oct. 29 


Scantic Cruises to Northern Europe 
42 DAYS—1i0,000 MILES 


SAILINGS 
S.S.SCANPENN — June 18 S.S.SCANSTATES June 29 
S.S.SCANMAIL — June 25 S.S.SCANYORK = July 17 
S.S.SCANPENN Aug. 6 


ALL SHORE EXCURSIONS INCLUDED 
For general information apply to your local agent 
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Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 


es AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., Managing Agents 


oe 5 Broadway, New York City ‘Telephone Digby 4-6700 


CGR ERs axnkaciccticecokacsous 216 N. Michigan Ave. 
eh Be. LURE, xovvssccunestesdsces 742 Paul Brown Bldg. 
ee. ™ sanestextenseesinsoesie®: TE eam Wow Gitaed, EA. oscsccccssccccadios 1024 Whitney Bldg. 
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I os as tcsivedane 313 N. Charles St, Tampa, Fla. .....-..seseeeeeeeeeereeeees 309 Morgan St. 
MNCL TUNNEL 4 c<chisiibadvevecsiened 1255 Wash. Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. ...........seeeeeeeees 715 W. 7th St. 
| Washington, Mies. Scancuessekis ceeeaen 743 14th St., N.W. Baw paamemon, COME, 6cccisd<eseacccovens 665 Market St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 1418 Euclid Ave. Montreal, Canada Dominion Square Bldg. 
SN INC Tso paccudasesivnnseee 1408 Temple Bldg. Havana, Cuba 750 Obispo 


SCANDINAVIAN OFFICES: Denmark, Copenhagen, Ostergade 22 
Sweden, Stockholm, Vasagatan 16 


PRON MELONS -350.050suassacevarsecisaoencen Fier “D”" 
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and the passenger was lowered on a stretcher into 
the life-boat. With the Scanmail serving as a buffer 
to break the howling wind, the little craft was 
rowed back to the steamer and the passenger was 
taken on board and immediately placed in the hos- 
pital of the Scanmail under the care of the ship's 
physician. 

The commanding officer of the Scanmail is Capt. 
Albert Spaulding, U.S.N.R.F., who has been the 
hero of many deep-sea rescues. 


NorwWEGIAN SARDINES ON 
THE AMERICAN MARKET 

During the last two years an advertising cam- 
paign has been carried on in America by the Nor- 
wegian Canners’ Association for promoting the 
sale in this country of Norwegian sardines. All the 
Norwegian packers of this delicacy contribute to 
a yearly collective advertising fund spent in vari- 
ous foreign countries, and a comparatively large 
sum is set aside for the propaganda in America. 
According to reports this campaign has proven very 
successful and considerably increased the export of 
sardines to America. On May 4, a luncheon was 
given by the Norwegian Chamber of Commerce in 
New York in honor of Consul Chr. Borgen of 
Stavanger, chairman of the Collective Advertising 
Fund, now on a research tour in this country. Col. 
K. G. Martin of the Frank Presbrey Advertising 
Company told the meeting about the campaign, and 
Consul Borgen paid due tribute to the American 
distributors for their splendid co-operation. Last 
year United States imported from Norway 18,874 
tons of Norwegian canned fishery products, about 
half of the total yearly export to all countries. 


What You See 
IN SWEDEN 


A Book of 122 Interesting 
Pictures of Landscapes, 
Historical Places, Monu- 
ments, Architectural and 
Decorative Art, Portraits, 
etc. 


With Introductory Text by 
Borje Brilioth 


PRICE $1.00 


Order form 


The 
American - Scandinavian 
Foundation 


New York 


AUTUMN 


‘N QWEDEN! 


Land of Sunlit Nights 


Clear, sparkling September days in 
Sweden— 

Gay, friendly Stockholm salutes 
the festive Autumn season—new bal- 
lets at the Royal Opera—smart musi- 
cal revues—superb meals in lovely 
restaurants—horse racing at beauti- 
ful Ulriksdal—Sweden’s handsome 
capital at her native best. 

Then visit the walled city of Visby 
smothered in September roses or the 
rich Chateau Country, when its sun 
laced beech forests turn to exquisite 
yellows and reds. 

Make Stockholm your gateway to 
all the northern wonderlands and the 
fascinating Baltic region. 

Only eight hours by plane from 
London, Paris; five hours from Ber- 
lin. By through trains from Berlin 
and Hamburg or direct in Swedish 
liners from New York in eight luxu- 
rious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
«Lands of Sunlit Nights’’ 


suggesting delightful trips in all the 
Scandinavian countries—a wealth of va- 
cation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU, 


Inc. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. AS NEW YORK 
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FINANCIAL 





34 METROPOLITAN BRANCHES 


48 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES THE BANK HAS CONNECTION WITH ALL LEADING 
BANKS IN THE WORLD. 


> 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE SOLD AND PURCHASED. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES EFFECTED. 


s 


COLLECTIONS ON DENMARK. 


o 


PAYMENTS UNDER LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


> 


ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


DEN DANSKE 
LANDMANDSBANK 


HEAD OFFICE + COPENHAGEN - DENMARK ~~ 12, HOLMENS KANAL 


SHARE CAPITAL: Kr. 50.000.000.— 
RESERVES: Kr. 34.000.000.— 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
AKTIEBOLAG 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


- 


Funds: 100.000.000 Kronor 
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Sunset at Lidingé, Stockholm 





